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PREFACE. 
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to  the  Manchester  University  and  to  the  Gilchrist 
Trustees,  and  at  the  same  time  to  many  courteous  friends 
in  Germany,  for  the  most  profitable  year  of  my  life. 

At  home,  for  help  and  advice,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Miss  C.  I.  Dodd,  to  Professor  Tout,  to  Professor  Sadler, 
to  Professor  Findlay  and  Miss  Burstall,  and  to  Dr. 
Heath,  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

Abroad,  my  hearty  thanks  are  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Herr  Professor  Rein,  and  after  him  to  a  large  number 
of  genial  and  kindly  headmasters  and  teachers,  who  were 
ready  with  a  courtesy  and  in  some  cases  a  hospitality  and 
friendliness  that  made  me  almost  forget  I  was  in  a 
foreign  country. 

To  Herr  Stadtschulrat  Dr.  Llingen  of  Frankfurt,  and 
to  Herr  Professor  Earth  of  Leipzig  and  Fraulein  Heyne 
of  the  same  city,  I  am  indebted  for  the  furnishing  of 
much  helpful  information. 

For  explanation  of  the  principles  of  Herbartianism,  to 
which  frequent  incidental  reference  is  made  in  the 
following  pages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatises  on 
the  subject  by  Felkin,  De  Garmo,  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd,  and 
others. 

The  lessons  in  Chapters  IV.  and  VIII.  have  been 
selected  from  a  total  of  over  two  hundred.  Considerations 
of  space  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  any  more,  and 
have  made  much  compression  necessary  in  the  case  of 
those  that  are  given. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Anschaulichkeit 

Bezirksschule 

Gemeindeschule 

Volksschule 

Biirgerschule 
Mittelschule 

Direcktor,  Rektor 
Heimatkunde 


„     "General  Regulations." 
See  page  16. 

>  Elementary  School. 

[  Higher  Elementary  School. 

Headmaster. 

.  "Knowledge  of  the  Homeland."  A  com- 
prehensive term  covering  all  that  is 
taught  to  little  children  of  the  geography, 
natural  phenomena,  and  history  of  their 
town  or  village  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 
See  pp.  1 6  and  20  and  pp.  35-44. 

.     See  page  14. 

.  Syllabus  of  Instruction  or  general 
scheme  of  work.  It  includes  for  every 
subject  taught,  the  aims,  general  and 
particular,  suggestions  as  to  method  and 
apparatus,  and  the  course  in  detail. 
Every  town  issues  one  for  each  type  of 
its  municipal  schools.  Secondary  schools 
have  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  terser 
form  under  another  name. 

Unterstufe,  Mittel-     )  The  three  steps  or  stages  of  school  life  : 
stufe,  Oberstufef         lower,  middle,  and  upper  school. 


Kulturgeschichte 
Lehrplan     . . . 


INTRODUCTORY. 

IN  the  case  of  a  country  standing,  as  Germany  does,  high 
in  the  educational  world,  the  principal  aim  of  any 
attempted  report  on  her  educational  system  must  be  to 
shed  light  on  things  worthy  of  appreciation. 

If,  in  German  educational  methods,  there  is  much  that 
radical  difference  of  national  character  will  prevent  us 
from  accepting,  perhaps  from  desiring,  there  is  yet  much 
more  which  would  be  as  congenial  to  the  English  as  to 
the  German  temperament.  And  while  slavish  imitation 
is  above  all  things  to  be  deprecated,  the  power  to 
assimilate  the  good  is  surely  as  much  to  be  desired 
as  the  power  to  initiate  it. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  with  regard  to  German 
education  is  the  ceaseless  effort  made  by  the  Germans 
themselves  to  improve  it.  A  divine  discontent  works 
steadily  towards  definite  aims :  aims  which  are,  for  all 
the  young  children  and  all  the  girls  of  Germany,  large- 
hearted  and  full  of  reposeful  sunniness.  Wideawake 
common  sense  strives  to  determine  not  so  much  the 
aims — these  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  idealist — as 
the  best  and  most  psychological  way  of  attaining  them. 
No  one  doubts  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  money  on 
educational  helps.  "  The  best  is  good  enough  for  our 
children."  Yet  the  Germans  are  not  an  extravagant 
nation. 
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This  conservative  progressiveness,  having  at  heart  the 
interests  of  child  and  State,  never  deaf  to  reform,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  long  period  of  probation  and  development. 

A  phoenix  sprang,  it  is  true,  from  the  disaster  of  Jena. 
But  since  then,  with  one  short  period  of  reaction, 
progress  has  been  continuous. 

If  there  is  much  to  do,  yet  very  much  has  been  achieved 
already.  The  system  works  by  virtue  of  a  pervading 
consciousness  that  the  framework  of  law7  fails  without 
right  national  aspiration,  and  that  aspiration  fails  in  its 
endeavour  without  good  laws. 


CHAPTER    I. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Organisation.  The  German  school  system  is  highly 
centralised.  It  is  not,  however,  like  the  postal  service, 
an  affair  of  the  Empire,  but  is  the  affair  of  each  individual 
State.  Nevertheless,  by  common  consent,  and  to  some 
extent  by  treaty,  a  general  national  character  has  been 
preserved.  Sometimes  one  of  the  southern  States, 
sometimes  Prussia  has  been  in  the  van.  In  some 
respects  the  centre  and  south  have  made  most  headway. 

It  would  not  be  quite  possible  for  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Education  to  look  at  his  watch  and  tell  the  casual  visitor 
what  every  child  in  the  kingdom  was  studying  at  that 
moment.  Each  town  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  its  own 
affairs,  and  within  the  bounds  of  ministerial  injunctions 
settles  its  own  plan  of  studies  to  please  itself.  Subjects, 
ground  to  be  covered,  number  of  hours  and  general 
aims,  however,  are  fixed  quantities. 

There  are  several  degrees  in  the  scale  of  elementary 
schools.  In  Prussia,  for  instance,  "  normal  elementary 
schools  are,  the  elementary  school  of  several  classes,  the 
school  with  two  teachers  and  the  school  with  one  teacher, 
which  is  either  a  one-class  or  a  half-day  school " 1  :  and 
besides  these  there  are  the  "  middle  "  schools,  whose 
aim  is  a  little  broader,  and  whose  subjects  of  instruction 
include  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

In  Saxony  there  are  three  main  types — the  Ordinary, 
the  Middle  and  the  Higher. 

1.  Allgemeine  Bestimmungen,   1872. 
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Building.  A  country  with  a  long  educational  record 
is  likely  to  possess  school  buildings  of  various  degrees 
of  merit.  The  newest  German  elementary  schools  are 
very  fine  specimens  of  their  kind — large,  lofty,  well 
lighted,  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

The  need  for  a  playground  seems  to  be  slowly  gaining 
recognition. 

The  walls  of  the  class-rooms  are  often  severely  bare. 
A  school  I  saw  in  Leipzig,  however,  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Biirgerschule  had 
been  newly  decorated,  under  the  influence  of  that 
wave  of  feeling  for  art  which  is  spreading  over  the 
country.  Stencilled  friezes  adorned  all  the  class-rooms  : 
here,  rabbits  in  antics,  here,  little  children  playing. 
Softly-coloured  pictures  were  hung  in  corridors  and 
class-rooms,  distributed  with  due  regard  for  age  and  sex. 

Classes.  The  great  buildings  are  astir  with  life  long 
before  an  English  school  has  opened  its  doors.  Work 
starts  at  7  a.m.  in  the  summer,  8  in  the  winter.  In 
some  cases  they  contrive  to  get  all  the  work  into  the 
morning  :  in  any  case  afternoon  hours  are  few,  on  only 
one  or  two  days  of  the  week. 

Between  the  lessons  there  are  "pauses"  :  at  nine  and 
at  eleven,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (sometimes,  for  the 
"  breakfast  pause  "  at  nine,  twenty  minutes),  and  at  the 
other  hours  about  five  minutes,  during  which  the  children 
remain  sitting  in  the  class-rooms,  but  the  windows  are 
opened.  In  the  long  "  pauses  "  the  children  go  out 
into  the  playground  in  fine  or  walk  round  and  round 
the  corridors  in  wet  weather. 

If  the  heat  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  the  children  are 
sent  home.  This  explains  their  preternatural  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  thermometer  on  summer  mornings. 

There  are  as  a  rule  eight  classes  in  the  elementary 
school,  one  for  each  "  school  year."  Sometimes  there 
are  but  seven,  in  which  case  the  children  remain  in  the 
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top  class  for  two  years.  Parallel  classes  are  of  course 
often  necessary.  The  classes  are  numbered  from  VIII. 
or  VII.,  the  lowest  (average  age  six  years),  to  I.,  the 
highest  (average  age  thirteen  to  fourteen  years).  The 
age  of  a  child  can  usually  be  calculated  from  its  school 
year.  If,  however,  the  work  of  a  particular  class  proves 
too  hard  for  it,  it  must  stay  a  year  behind.  Some 
children,  therefore,  leave  without  reaching  the  highest 
form. 

In  Prussia  the  school  is  in  three  divisions,  lower, 
middle  and  upper,  the  classes  being  apportioned  as 
follows :  — 

Unterstufe,  VIII.,  VII.,  VI. 
Mittelstufe,  V.,  IV. 
Oberstufe,  III.,  II.,  I. 

There  seems  a  wonderful  smoothness,  order  and  ease 
of  administration  in  German  schools.  All  children  enter 
either  at  Easter  or  at  Michaelmas.  They  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school,  or,  if  they  have  already  been 
scholars  elsewhere,  they  bring  with  them  a  carefully-filled 
form  from  their  last  headmaster  in  which  their  age, 
school  year,  acquirements,  etc.,  are  distinctly  stated. 
Examination  is  therefore  unnecessary  and  the  child  is 
settled  in  its  appropriate  class  without  more  ado.  There 
is  an  average  level  of  acquirement  for  every  age  which 
reduces  the  disadvantage  of  a  change  of  school  to  a 
minimum. 

Subjects.       Roughly     speaking,      the     subjects     of 
instruction  are  the  same  for  all  schools  : — • 
Religion. 

German  :  Language,  Reading,  Spelling,  Essay. 
"  Anschauung  "  (a  kind  of  object  lesson  course). 
Arithmetic  with  elements  of  geometry  (of  which  the 

boys  get  the  most). 
History. 
Earth-knowledge  (  =  geography). 
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Science. 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Drill  (of  which  the  boys  get  the  most). 

Needlework  (girls  only). 
In  Middle  Schools  French  is  added. 

The  greatest  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  which  is  as  a  rule  considered  the 
centre  of  all  instruction. 

History  and  geography  are  always  allotted  two  hours 
a  week  each.  Herbartians  would  like  the  time  increased. 
In  the  upper  classes  the  lessons  last  fifty-five  minutes. 

Plans  of  study.  Every  school  has  of  course  its  time- 
table, but  it  has  also  something  more — the  municipal 
Lehrplan  or  general  scheme  of  work.  This  is  some- 
thing without  counterpart  in  England.  It  deals  both 
with  generalities  and  with  details,  with  aims  and  with 
plans  of  fulfilment.  Sometimes — in  Dresden  and  in 
Leipzig,  for  instance — it  has  a  genial  preface  of  general 
recommendation.  Here  is  that  for  Dresden  :  — 

"  The  alteration  which  the  time-table  of  the 
elementary  schools  (Bezirkschulen)  underwent  in  the 
year  1890  made  it  necessary  for  these  schools,  too,  to 
have  a  new  Lehrplan.  This  plan  as  sketched  out  by 
the  Elementary  School  Inspector  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  individual  teaching  staffs  and  then 
by  their  representatives  in  eight  sittings,  and  was 
finally  confirmed  by  the  Inspector,  acting  with  the 
headmasters  of  the  elementary  schools. 

*  We  give  the  fruit  of  our  common  labour  to  the 
service  of  the  school,  with  the  wish  that  it  may  be  for 
its  welfare.  For  though  we  know  well  that  the  best 
things  in  our  work  can  be  done  not  by  the  Lehrplan 
but  by  the  fidelity,  the  insight  and  the  moral  example 
of  the  teacher,  yet  we  do  not  forget  that  the  scope  of 
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our  elementary  education  demands  both  that  the 
material  for  each  school-year  should  be  precisely 
marked  out,  and  also  that  a  common  understanding 
should  reign  as  to  the  most  important  general 
principles  of  instruction  and  education.  Pari  passu 
with  this,  a  free  development  of  the  individuality  of 
each  teacher  is  both  possible  and  desirable. 

11  For  us  all  the  formation  of  moral  character  is 
the  main  end  of  the  school  :  we  wish  to  expand  and 
enrich  the  knowledge  of  our  children,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  to  work  upon  their  feeling  and  will  that  they 
may  become  not  only  wiser,  but  also  morally  abler  and 
better. 

"  We  do  not  attempt  an  education  which  is  strange 
to  the  life  and  future  calling  of  the  child.  Just  as,  in 
the  case  of  all  new  material  which  we  present,  we  first 
of  all  get  to  know  and  bring  into  clearness  and  order 
the  ideas  and  experience  the  child  already  possesses, 
so  we  endeavour  to  order  the  whole  circle  of 
knowledge  in  such  a  way  that  at  every  point  it  touches 
the  practical  requirements  of  life,  and  stimulates  the 
child  to  the  application  and  practice  of  what  it  has 
learnt. 

"  That  our  Lehrplan,  like  every  human  work,  is  in 
many  ways  wanting,  we  know  well  :  conditions  are 
generally  stronger  than  men.  But  if  here  and  there 
a  subject  be  missed,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
desirable  for  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  no  reproach 
should  be  made  of  this.  We  lay  more  value  on  the 
thorough  working  through  and  sure  mastery  of 
material  than  on  its  broad  extent :  for  the  child  that 
has  learnt  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  write  self- 
dependently,  even  if  with  small  scope  of  importance,  is 
better  fitted  for  a  useful  life  than  he  who  has  indeed 
learnt  a  great  deal,  but  who,  without  continual  help, 
can  neither  show  forth  nor  apply  his  knowledge. 

'  Finally,  we  set  very  great  store  upon  this : — That 
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our  children  in  the  school  may  be  given  ever  greater 
opportunity  for  the  free  development  of  their  bodily 
and  spiritual  powers,  and  that  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  harmless  pleasure  may  be  retained  in  them  as  long 
as  possible. 

"  The  life  for  which  we  educate  our  children  is  so 
serious,  that  we  should  be  doubly  ready  to  grant  them 
a  sunny  dawn  of  life  in  school. 

"  May  the  practical  working  out  of  our  Lehrplan 
correspond  as  far  as  possible  to  all  these  wishes  and 
purposes.     May  the  plan  itself  be  a  true  friend  and 
guide  to  all  our  fellow-workers.     God  grant  it ! 
"  Dresden,  Feb.  3,   1891. 

*'  The  Royal  Bezirksschulinspektor. 

**  The  Head-masters  of  the  Bezirksschulen." 

The  Lehrplan  itself  takes  one  after  another  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  deals  with  each  at  length. 
As  a  rule,  the  aim  comes  first,  then  hints  for  the  best 
method  of  teaching,  and  lastly  the  scope  of  the  whole 
course  and  the  details  of  it,  class  by  class,  from  the 
lowest  upwards. 

The  latest  Berlin  Lehrplan  put  all  remarks  on  method 
together  at  the  end,  and  was  fairly  brief  and  matter-of- 
fact  as  regards  aims. 

The  towns  of  the  centre  had  Lehrplane  warm-hearted, 
idealistic,  outspoken.  They  are  careful  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  Consider,  for  instance, 
Dresden's  introductory  words  on  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  the  Biirgerschulen  :  "  Geography- 
teaching  aims  primarily  at  making  the  children 
acquainted  with  home  and  Fatherland,  and  thereby 
waking  and  fostering  patriotism ;  and,  further,  at 
furnishing  necessary  information  about  Europe  and 
the  other  continents,  as  well  as  about  the  earth  as  part  of 
the  universe.  ...  It  is  not  enough  to  win,  by  means  of 
thorough  contemplation  of  the  homeland  and  the 
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Fatherland,  the  understanding  and  the  exact  scale  for 
broader  and  larger  geographical  conditions  :  for  through 
this  contemplation  must  be  awakened  and  fostered  true 
love  for  homeland  and  Fatherland  and  the  feeling  of  duty 
towards  them." 

In  the  preface  the  compilers  remark  that,  however 
impossible  it  may  be  to  take  account  of  all  desires  and 
tendencies  just  making  themselves  felt  in  elementary 
school  teaching,  yet  they  have  taken  pains,  while 
preserving  the  old  principles,  to  give  their  due  weight 
to  the  demands  of  the  new  education :  "  so  that 
the  Lehrplan  may  hinder  no  true  and  conscientious 
teacher  in  the  unfolding  of  his  power,  but  rather  may 
pave  the  way  for  each  one  to  the  highest  and  best  aims 
of  his  work." 

Text-books.  As  a  rule  the  elementary  school  has  very 
few  text-books.  The  reading-book  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  list.  That  prescribed  for  Prussia  is  the 
"  Fibel,"  but  some  consider  it  out  of  date.  A  certain 
Halle  schoolmaster  and  his  colleagues  are  compiling  a 
new  one.  "  In  the  old  book,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
nothing  after  Schiller,  and  yet  we  have  surely  changed 
our  ideas  since  then  !  What  is  wanted  is  a  really  home 
(heimatliches)  book."  How  could  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  that  attention  be  given  to  questions  of 
national  life — industry,  agriculture,  etc.,  be  complied 
with  under  the  old  conditions? — The  proofs  for  his 
new  index  were  fascinating.  There  was  much  that  was 
'  heimatlich  '— "  The  Halloren,"  "  The  Salt-works," 
and  various  pieces  about  field  and  hill,  ploughland 
and  wood  and  stream  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
There  was  much,  too,  that  concerned  Germany,  and  a 
few  pieces  about  other  lands — "  My  Heart's  in  the 
Highlands,"  for  instance,  and  "  Descriptions  of 
London."  But  the  end  of  the  book  was  "  Back  to 
Germany,"  and  this  with  a  purpose.  The  child  was 
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to  start  out  from  his  home,  and  finally  return  to  it,  the 
wiser  for  his  journey. 

For  history,  geography,  and  natural  science  there  is  as 
a  rule  one  comprehensive  "  Realienbuch  "  as  sole  text- 
book. In  at  least  one  Thuringian  school,  however,  a 
separate  Legend-book  is  used. 

But  if  books  for  the  children  are  few,  books  for  the 
teachers  are  many  :  to  a  warm  imagination  wealth,  and 
to  a  prosaic  mind,  sufficiency. 

Apparatus.  On  the  opening  day  for  Hanover's  newest 
Biirgerschule  the  headmaster  named  as  ruling  principle  : 
"  The  best  is  good  enough  for  our  children."  With 
this  in  mind  the  schools  acquire  their  teaching- 
apparatus. 

In  Prussia,  and  perhaps,  too,  elsewhere,  funds 
for  all  purposes  are  provided  by  the  town  :  the  higher 
the  school  the  larger  the  amount.  A  fixed  sum  is 
appointed  for  each  special  purpose.  If  this  be  exceeded 
the  amount  of  excess  and  the  reasons  for  it  must  be 
notified  without  delay.  The  yearly  sums  for  the  library 
and  for  teaching-apparatus  must  not  be  exceeded  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  Frankfurt  the  yearly  amount  granted  for  the  latter 
is  for  Mittelschulen  about  650  marks,  for  Dreifache 
Volksschulen  500,  for  Zweifache  Volksschulen  400,  and 
for  Einfache  Volksschulen  300. 

The  apparatus  is  very  varied  in  character — globes, 
reckoning-frames,  specimens  of  all  kinds  such  as  stuffed 
birds,  stones,  etc.,  instruments,  pictures,  maps.  In 
large  schools  a  room  is  often  set  apart  to  hold 
them.  Here  the  maps  are  carefully  stored  in  labelled 
stands,  and  the  pictures  hang  from  hooks  on  an  iron 
suspender  in  labelled  order.  There  is  no  chance  of 
confusion.  In  smaller  schools  there  is  sometimes  only 
a  big  cupboard. 
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Maps.  Nothing  strikes  an  English  observer  sooner 
or  more  favourably  than  the  ubiquity,  the  plenteousness 
and  the  excellence  of  the  maps. 

The  old,  fact-abounding,  worn,  uninteresting  political 
wall-maps  are  of  the  past.  Kiepert  is  old-fashioned. 

New,  softly-coloured,  physical  maps  have  been  issued 
by  Harms,  Bamberg,  Gaebler,and  a  host  of  others,  show- 
ing the  rise  of  the  mountains  in  soft  browns,  the  spread 
of  the  plain  in  green,  the  sea-depths  in  shades  of  blue. 
There  is  nothing  linear  or  crude  about  them — they  are 
too  accurate  to  use  broad  determining  lines. 

Further,  every  town  has  a  set  of  maps  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  itself,  illustrating  respectively  the  town,  its 
surroundings  and  its  province.  These  are  necessities  of 
Heimatkunde. 

The  Germans  are  ever  issuing  new  educational  helps. 
The  latest  kind  of  map  is  of  marvellous  "  Anschaulich- 
keit."  I  have  seen  but  one  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  large 
wall-map  of  Palestine  with  the  mountains  made  to  look 
their  shape  and  height  and  the  towns  nestling  white- 
walled  and  red-roofed  in  the  valleys. 

Pictures.  As  indispensable  for  history  teaching  is,  in 
Germany,  the  historical  picture.  Several  series  of  these 
have  been  issued.  Here,  as  in  other  spheres,  rapid 
development  has  taken  place  quite  recently.  The  first 
attempts  were  sketchy  and  crude ;  the  present  achieve- 
ments are  rapidly  approaching  perfection.  Among  the 
earliest  of  the  good  series  are  the  practically  universal 
"  Kulturgeschichtliche  Bilder  "  of  Lehmann  :  fair-sized 
wall-pictures,  to  be  purchased  at  the  moderate  cost  of 
i  mark  50  (eighteenpence)  apiece. 

Museums.  Most  towns  in  Germany  have  some  kind 
of  local  museum  to  which  the  schools  pay  occasional 
visits.  But  in  Hanover  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
have  created  a  regular  "  School  Museum."  These 
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teachers  have,  in  their  leisure  hours,  stuffed  birds  and 
animals,  and  so  arranged  them  in  groups  in  great 
cases  as  to  make  them  look  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  petrified  bits  of  natural  life.  There  was  a  group  of 
ducks  in  a  pond,  with  moss  and  with  water-lilies.  There 
was  a  marvellous  poultry  yard  with  hen-house,  pigeon- 
house,  hens  with  their  chickens  busy  over  the  corn,  pea- 
hens, two  ruffle-necked  cocks  in  full  fight,  ducks  and 
ducklings,  a  water-wagtail,  the  yard-dog,  sparrows 
impertinent,  and  swallows  nesting  :  in  the  background 
the  farm-cat  on  a  mouse  chase.  Again,  there  was  a 
fox-nest,  a  water-bird,  group,  where  one  of  the  downy 
young  ones  was  perching  on  its  mother's  back,  a  stag 
group,  a  beaver  group,  butterflies,  moths,  a  wood-pecker 
on  the  trees,  mice  in  the  ground  where  moss  was  thick, 
and  life-like  mushrooms  in  pale  contrast  to  the  toad- 
stools. 

Besides  this  room  there  were  several  others  devoted 
to  equally  useful,  though  perhaps  not  equally  delightful 
branches  of  a  child's  education. 

I  believe  this  museum  is  unique  of  its  kind. 


CHAPTER    II. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

IF  anyone  is  disposed  to  depreciate  the  value  of  history 
as  a  school  subject  let  him  go  to  Germany. 

Its  importance  there  is  amply  recognised.  The 
necessity  of  learning  history  has  become  as  obvious  to 
the  German  as  the  necessity  of  learning  to  read.  For 
every  German  is  expected  to  realise  that  he  or  she  is  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city,  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
towards  the  country  which  has  reared  him.  History  is 
his  school  of  citizenship,  his  "  broadened  ideal  com- 
munity." His  study  of  it  must  impregnate  him  with 
"  love  of  the  Fatherland,"  and  explain  for  him  the 
present  through  the  past. 

Moreover  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  his  school  of  life. 
It  must  offer  1<l  sublime  examples  of  patriotism,  loyalty 
to  faith,  humanity,  courage  and  self-denial."  It  must 
*"  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the  highest  and  best  aims  of 
man.  It  must  l  "  lead  the  children  to  feel  themselves 
active  and  living  members  of  our  nation."  Like  every- 
thing else,  it  must  2"  develop  intellectual  power."  For 
teaching  2"in  all  subjects  and  at  all  stages  .  .  .  must 
awaken  the  self-activity  of  the  child." 

But  above  all  it  must  awaken  enthusiasm.  For,  in 
Goethe's  words,  "  The  best  thing  in  history  is  the 
enthusiasm  that  it  awakens."  The  teacher  of  the  upper 
classes  must  try,  too,  to  develop  the  historic  sense  in  his 

1.  Lehrplan  for  Dresden  Middle  Schools. 

2.  Lehrplan  for  Frankfort  Elementary  Schools. 
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pupils,  and  at  the  least  3  "  pave  the  way  for  a  conception 
of  historical  evolution." 

These  ideals  are  the  fruit  of  a  long,  slow  development, 
from  the  time  when  Luther  raised  his  lion  voice  in 
history's  defence  to  the  late  nineteenth  century  with  all 
its  seething  activities.  Then  life  was  breathed  into  both 
matter  and  arrangement. 

As  regards  the  former,  the  chief  demand  was  for 
"  Kulturgeschichte,"  once  defined  as  "  the  development, 
practice  and  activity  of  human  power  in  the  various 
directions  of  material  and  intellectual  life."  "Social 
history  "  is  therefore  an  inadequate  translation.  The 
idea  took  root  and  bore  fruit  abundant. 

For  arrangement,  from  a  whirl  of  theories  emerged 
two  which  came  to  stay.  The  first,  the  concentric, 
well  known  in  England,  may  be  applied  in  any  of 
three  possible  ways.  That  which  seems  in  Germany 
the  most  fruitful  begins  with  a  year's  preparatory 
course,  simple,  interesting,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
biographical,  and  proceeds  w7ith  history  teaching 
proper  in  two  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  second 
deepens  and  expands  the  impressions  of  the  first. 

The  other,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  may  be 
called  the  once-through  method,  is  as  a  rule  associated 
with  that  scheme  of  concentration  which  Herbartian 
leaders  urge.  Scriptural  and  secular  history  are 
the  central  subjects,  the  one  showing  the  child 
golden  rules  for  his  life  as  an  individual,  and  the 
other  for  his  life  as  a  citizen.  All  subjects  are 
correlated  as  closely  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
child's  attention  may  be  concentrated  on  one  unbroken 
path  of  gradual  progress,  whence  he  gains  ever- 
broadening  views  of  the  world's  experience.  The 
unskilful  teacher  may  take  no  pains  to  trace  the  path  or 
to  cut  down  the  hedging  undergrowth.  The  wise  man 
does  both,  pauses  upon  the  far-seeing  hill-tops  and 

3.  Lehrplan  for  Berlin  Elementary  Schools. 
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passes  quickly  through  shadowy  valleys  :  and  no  detail 
of  interest  escapes  his  eyes  upon  the  road.  Indeed, 
interest  is  the  main  thing  :  and  the  whole  has  but  one 
object, — the  building  of  character. 

In  no  elementary  school  outside  Professor  Rein's 
famous  little  practising  school  at  Jena  did  I  find  the  idea 
carried  out  in  its  fulness.  Perhaps  pitfalls  are  too  many, 
wise  leaders  too  few.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  in  the  hands 
of  the  unwise. 

The  theory,  however,  has  been  expanded,  and  means 
towards  its  end  have  been  so  carefully  gathered  together 
that  it  has  become  very  rich  in  suggestion.  Its  influence 
is  felt  strongly  in  the  Centre,  but  hardly  at  all  in  the 
North  of  Germany.  Everywhere,  practice  brings  about 
sensible  modifications. 

For,  broadly  speaking,  "  the  teacher  is  the  method.'* 
There  is  no  constraint. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  trees  it  is  quite  possible  to  see 
the  wood  in  Germany  and  to  gain  a  general  impression 
of  the  history  teaching  there. 

Its  scope  includes  German  history  up  to  the  present 
day,  with  so  much  only  of  European  history  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  comprehension  :  and  in 
Middle  Schools,  a  previous  sketch  of  Oriental,  Greek 
and  Roman  history  linking  on  to  that  of  Germany. 

All  the  aims  already  indicated  are  really  one  :  training 
in  right  citizenship,  interpreted  more  or  less  broadly  as 
that  of  the  actual  or  of  the  ideal  state,  or  of  both.  The 
thought,  too,  of  the  strengthening  and  humanising  of 
character  is  everywhere  present  in  fore  or  background. 

The  aim  is  therefore  definite  and  very  high. 

As  regards  means,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
absolute  consensus  of  opinion.  Interest  is  the  keynote: 
if  children  are  not  interested  they  cannot  be  influenced, 
and  comprehension  must  accompany  interest,  lest  the 
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influence  be  of  the  wrong  kind.  Neither  result  can 
be  obtained  except  by  a  right  psychological  method; 
this,  therefore,  is  widely  sought  after.  The  results 
are  manifold,  but  may  be  summarised  under  the  broad 
headings  of  vividness,  clearness  and  association  of  ideas. 
A  much  better  word  for  the  first  is  the  German 
"  Anschaulichkeit."  It  expresses  the  colour-bright, 
living  impression  gained  by  any  form  of  observation. 

Vividness.  The  teacher  of  history  has  to  draw  largely 
on  his  pupils'  imagination  :  but  as  this,  untrained,  runs 
riot,  he  makes  use  of  as  many  concrete  helps  as  his 
subject  will  allow7. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  the  children  in  their 
"  Heimatkunde  "  are  learning  to  know  their  own  village 
or  city,  he  takes  them  out  on  "  Ausfliige  "  —little 
expeditions  through  part  after  part,  and  there  shows 
them  concrete  mementos  of  what  he  has  been  teaching,— 
a  hill  which  the  Wends  fortified, — a  rock  whence  the 
brave  trumpeter  sprang  into  the  river.  The  local 
museum  furnishes  further  concrete  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  the  homeland. 

These  things,  however,  are  mere  points  of  attachment. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  in  both  the  legend  and  the 
actual  history  stage,  is  the  historical  picture.  Its  use  is 
recommended  in  every  Lehrplan,  and  is  understood  by 
every  teacher.  It  is  not  merely  shown  round  the  class 
for  five  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  or  exhibited 
light-heartedly  just  before  the  close,  though  of  course 
this  is  done  occasionally  when  the  illustration  is  small  or 
unimportant.  The  ubiquitous  recommendation  means 
something  wider.  The  picture  can  be  the  centre  of  the 
lesson,  either  in  the  presentation  of  new  matter,  or  in  the 
"  application."  Some,  on  psychological  grounds,  advise 
the  latter,  that  the  child's  imagination  may  first  have  free 
play.  Nevertheless,  the  picture  may  be  made  a  most 
fascinating  starting-point.  The  teacher  chooses  the  right 
psychological  moment,  usually  after  his  "preparation" 
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is  over,  and  when  the  children's  minds  are  agog  with 
expectancy.  He  produces  the  magic  roll,  unfurls  it,  and 
hangs  it  firmly  on  a  map-stand  in  full  view.  It  is  usually 
one  of  Lehmann's  "  Kulturgeschichtliche  Bilder,"  clear 
without  harshness  and  softly-coloured. 

Then  the  lesson  resolves  itself  into  a  description  by 
the  children  of  all  that  the  picture  contains.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  they  find  in  it.  It  grows  before 
their  eyes,  and  is  quite  a  different  thing,  by  the  end  of 
the  lesson,  from  the  hazy  mass  of  form  and  colour  which 
they  saw  at  first.  All  the  time,  the  teacher,  remembering 
his  object,  guides  their  observation  by  means  of  hint  or 
question,  and  finally  blends  all  that  has  been  observed 
into  the  narrative  of  his  history.  The  children  themselves, 
too,  are  trained  to  do  this,  and  sometimes  show  surprising 
power  of  collecting  their  thoughts  in  the  "  Zusammen- 
fassungen."  Next  time,  two  or  three  of  them  have  to 
re-relate  all  they  have  learned,  in  connected  order,  just  as 
they  had  done  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

I  heard  several  lessons  centring  thus  round  pictures, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  without  absorbing  interest. 
Some  of  them,  on  the  ancient  Germans,  on  chivalry,  on 
monastic  life,  on  mediaeval  civilisation,  are  reproduced  in 
Chapter  V.,  together  with  another  on  the  Youth  of 
Luther,  in  which  the  picture  (Luther  at  Frau  Cotta's) 
formed  a  pleasant  interlude  towards  the  close. 

An  equally  universal  recommendation  in  Lehrplane  is 
for  the  frequent  use  of  the  map  at  all  stages.  German 
wall-maps  really  are  an  aid  to  vividness  as  well  as  to 
clearness.  '  The  scene  is  not  only  to  be  named,  it  must 
be  rendered  graphic  by  means  of  some  of  the  main 
features,"  says  a  Halle  Lehrplan  :  and  a  Berlin  school- 
master put  into  words  a  fact  which  seems  generally 
recognised :  '  Without  geography  one  cannot  teach 
history  .  .  .  and  without  history  one  cannot  teach 
geography." 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  concrete  alone  which  ministers 
to  "  Anschaulichkeit."  The  teacher's  own  narrative 
must  be  full  of  life  and  colour.  It  must  be  l  "  free  and 
flowing,  clear  and  from  the  heart."  And  "  for  this 
reason  he  must  thoroughly  master  the  material  by  means 
of  careful  preparation." 

Other  recognized  means  of  enlivenment  are  historical 
poems  and  extracts" from  original  sources. 

The  children  are  expected  to  comment  on  both. 

It  was  not  my  fortune  to  hear  original  sources  turned 
to  account,  but  I  heard  two  or  three  lessons  in  which 
a  poem  was  introduced,  though  never,  in  an  elementary 
school,  one  in  which  it  was  made  the  central  feature. 
That  this  can  be  done,  and  with  as  great  success  as  in  the 
case  of  a  picture,  was  proved  by  some  lessons  on  Alarich 
in  a  Herbartian  secondary  school. 

Sometimes  patriotic  songs  are  among  the  suggestions 
in  the  Lehrplan.  Witness  the  lesson  reproduced  in 
Chapter  V.,  on  "  What  our  Emperors  have  done  for  the 
Workers,"  which  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  Heil  dir 
im  Siegeskranz." 

But  that  which  perhaps  best  of  all  helps  to  render 
history  teaching  vivid  is  a  due  regard  for  "  Kulturge- 
schichte."  In  Lehrplan  after  Lehrplan,  the  teacher  is 
recommended  to  lay  stress  upon  social  conditions,  and  is 
guided  in  his  choice  of  material. 

Much  is  made  in  Thuringia  of  the  social-historic  detail 
of  old  legends,  in  a  way  that  must  rob  them  of  part  of 
their  fairy  character.  The  teacher  is  making  "  points  of 
attachment."  Especially  picturesque  use  is  made  every- 
where of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  example,  in  the  Lehrplan  for  the  fifth  school  year 
in  Dresden  Middle  Schools  appears  the  following  :  — 

1.  Lehrplan  for  Middle  School,   Halle. 
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"  8.  Knights,  monks,  citizens  in  the  Middle  Ages  ! 
Picture  of  a  town." 

"  9.  Inventions  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Gunpowder. 
Art  of  printing.     The  post." 

Again  for  the  seventh  school  year,  when  the  girls 
begin  over  again  :  — 

"  7.  Henry  I.  and  Otto  the  Great,  955.     Chivalry. 
Rise  of  towns." 

**  13.  Food,  clothing,  dwellings,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Corporations.  Gilds.  The  Army.  Minnesingers  and 
Meistersingers.  The  art  of  printing.  Gutenberg. 
1440.  The  peasantry." 

Here  again  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  V. 

A  revision  lesson  I  heard  in  a  Frankfurt  Middle  School 
covered  much  of  this  ground  with  the  aid  of  Lehmann 
pictures. 

An  oral  examination  in  a  similar  school  in  Leipzig  had 
as  its  title  "  Deutsches  Kulturleben,"  and  after  a  rather 
too  idealistic  sketch  of  the  early  beginnings  of  architec- 
ture, briefly  surveyed  the  history  of  the  sister  arts  of 
painting,  music  and  poetry. 

Another  examination  in  the  same  school  covered  the 
ground  of  the  Frankfurt  lesson  :  and  a  series  of  leisurely 
lessons  on  Chivalry  in  Jena  were  among  the  most 
interesting  I  ever  heard. 

With  regard  to  modern  "  Kulturgeschichte,"  much  is 
made  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  much  matter,  commercial  and  agricultural,  intro- 
duced there;  and  schools  that  have  time  for  it  deal  with 
institutions  of  the  empire,  with  the  growth  of  commerce, 
and — in  Prussia  especially — with  imperial  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  workpeople  in  factories 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  ancient  history  which  the  Middle  Schools  study, 
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passing  over  a  huge  amount  of  ground  in  a  very  short 
time,  graphic  pictures  are  drawn  of  Egyptian,  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation. 

Clearness.  Picturesqueness  unattached  to  fact  would 
fail  of  its  object. 

How  can  the  little  child  be  led  to  understand  its 
country's  history  ? 

In  the  early  years  of  school  life  the  German  teacher  is 
content  with  small  things.  He  seeks  to  furnish  the  little 
mind  with  ideas,  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with 
the  neighbourhood  and  its  surroundings,  and  to  provide 
"  points  of  attachment." 

"  In  Heimatkunde  we  now  start  out  from  history," 
said  a  Dresden  teacher;  but  he  must  have  meant  this  to 
be  in  the  most  intimate  relationship  with  geography,  for 
both  subjects  have  everywhere  the  same  source.  In 
history  as  in  everything  else,  the  Germans  accept  the 
maxim  :  "  Start  out  from  the  home."  For  this  is  the 
best  fulfilment  of  that  well-known  psychological  demand, 
Pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  has  to  be  united  with  respect  for  a  third  necessity, 
From  the  simple  to  the  complex.  And  here  the  skill 
of  the  teacher  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Lehrplan  show 
themselves  variously.  It  was  muddling  for  little  Berlin 
children  to  be  shown  and  told  about  mementos  of  Bliicher 
and  Waterloo,  of  Burschenschaft  heroism  and  the  Wars 
of  Freedom,  before  they  had  heard  their  history.  It  was 
enlightening  for  the  children  of  Central  Germany  to  be 
shown  river  and  hill  and  spring  connected  with  the 
ancient  legends  about  which  they  were  then  learning. 

In  Leipzig  and  Dresden  there  is  a  special  course  of 
"  Knowledge  of  the  Fatherland  "  (Saxony,  of  course). 

In  all  places  the  history  of  the  homeland  is  kept  to 
the  fore  throughout :  just  as  in  England,  though  not 
with  such  ease,  stress  might  be  laid  on  the  history  of 
every  county,  or  every  large  town. 
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There  is  a  second  great  essential  far  more  difficult  for 
the  teacher  to  recognise,  but  of  no  less  importance  in  the 
effort  after  clearness. 

The  matter  must  be  presented  to  the  child  in  wholes. 
How  many  a  person  goes  through  life  with  a  mind  full 
of  fragments,  with  no  conception  of  any  '  perfect 
round,"  no  idea  even  of  its  possibility  !  Children  are 
apt  to  grow  up  in  a  strange,  uncertain,  capricious  world 
of  their  own,  unless  they  have  a  working  philosophy 
which,  while  it  acknowledges  its  own  fallibility,  yet  helps 
the  traveller  over  the  road  till  he  changes  his  mind's 
horses. 

Therefore  in  history  teaching,  the  children  must 
gradually  be  introduced  into  an  ideal  world,  with  some 
outline,  however  shadowy,  and  with  life  and  reason  in 
every  fibre.  Every  German  teacher  knows  the  import- 
ance of  articulating  his  material,  "  limbing  "  it,  as  the 
language  has  it. 

His  aim  is  to  unite  his  sections  (each  with  its  own 
peculiar  heading)  by  a  living  connection. 

"  Every  new  matter  of  instruction,"  runs  the  Berlin 
Lehrplan  for  Elementary  Schools,  "  must  at  the  outset 
be  presented  as  a  whole.  The  re-narration  by  the 
children  which  follows  must  in  the  same  way  seek  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  immediate 
grasp  of  the  whole  is  secure,  begins  the  discussion,  for  the 
deepening  of  impressions.  ...  In  no  case  must  it 
assume  the  form  of  a  mere  question-asking  analysis. 
The  new  knowledge  so  obtained  must  finally,  but  always 
in  accord  with  the  character  of  the  material,  be  brought 
into  connection,  by  blending  or  by  comparison,  with 
knowledge  already  to  hand,  and  must,  by  means  of 
many-sided  practice  which  is  essential  for  every  subject, 
be  made  the  free  possession  of  the  children." 

Association  of  Ideas.  The  child  passes  from  known 
to  unknown,  bearing  a  precious  burden  of  ideas  which 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  perish  through  neglect.  If  the 
teaching  has  been  vivid  and  clear,  then  all  that  has  been 
won  can  be  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  greater 
clearness  to  what  shall  follow  :  each  idea  finding  its  own 
place  in  the  mosaic. 

The  Germans  lay  great  stress  upon  this  "  association 
of  ideas,"  and  so  long  as  points  of  contrast  are  kept  as 
clear  as  points  of  likeness,  much  may  be  gained  by  it. 
History  teaching,  then,  is  associated,  when  occasion 
offers,  with  matter  geographical,  architectural,  scientific, 
literary.  Within  the  history  course  itself,  period  is 
compared  with  period,  war  with  war,  and  culture  with 
culture.  Perhaps  the  last  is  the  most  fruitful  form  of 
comparison,  especially  when  the  aim  is  to  bring  the  past 
into  living  contact  with  the  present. 

Simple  and  effective  use  was  made  of  it  in  a  first  history 
lesson  to  some  little  girls  in  Leipzig,1  the  wild  condition 
of  forest  and  waste  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Germans 
being  compared  with  the  smiling  prosperity  of  the  land 
to-day.  But  I  rarely  heard  a  set  association  lesson. 
The  comparisons  were  usually  made  without  effort  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.  They  were  not  always 
orthodox.  Once  a  teacher  of  fiery  Lutheranism  took 
occasion,  in  a  disquisition  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  action  of 
Charles  V.  in  the  religious  wars,  to  draw  the  girls' 
attention  to  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits  in  modern  times, 
to  refer  to  the  recent  repeal  of  laws  forbidding  similar 
orders  to  settle  in  Germany,  and  to  make  his  hearers 
feel  that,  as  Lutherans,  it  behoved  them  to  be  awake  and 
watchful. 

Another  teacher,  dealing  with  Polish  affairs,  went  so 
far  as  to  show  much  sympathy  with  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Poles  at  the  present  day,  and  hearty 
admiration  for  the  English  form  of  constitution. 

1.  See  Leipzig  Lehrplan,  ch.  iv,  and  lesson,  ch.  v. 
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The  Herbartians  insist  on  association  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  German  teachers,  make  the  comparison 
a  set  thing,  and  take  it  much  further.  Yet  they  do  not 
despise  things  by  the  wayside  (cf.  Lehrplan  for  Eisenach, 
Ch.  III.,  p.  28).  Every  German  looks  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  for  things  useful  and  beautiful,  but  he  tries 
not  to  forget  the  broad  landscape  beyond  them. 

Methods.  The  history  teacher  has  but  two  hours 
a  week  at  his  disposal  (Berlin  boys,  not  girls,  of 
the  upper  classes  are  given  three)  :  and  as  a  rule  the 
children  learn  with  no  other  help  than  the  pieces  in  the 
reading-book  or  the  "  Realienbuch."  It  follows  that 
almost  the  whole  structure  rests  upon  their  good  memory. 
The  only  other  help  is  the  few  minutes'  note-taking  at 
the  end  of  the  hour. 

The  best  lessons  of  an  ordinary  type  usually  proceed 
in  something  like  the  following  way  :  — 

The  teacher  begins  by  a  revision.  Some  children 
relate  in  connected  form  the  gist  of  the  preceding  lesson, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  questions.  A  brief  preparation 
follows.  Then  the  teacher  slowly  and  impressively 
states  the  aim  of  the  lesson  for  the  day.  Several  hands 
go  up  at  once,  and  two  or  three  of  the  children,  at  the 
teacher's  call,  repeat  the  aim  in  turn. 

Next  the  teacher  narrates  the  first  section  of  his  new 
matter,  questioning  now  and  then.  The  children  help 
to  find  an  appropriate  heading,  which  is  written  on  the 
board.  Then  they  are  eager  to  re-relate,  and  a  few  of 
them  are  chosen  to  do  so.  They  have  to  speak  in  the 
loudest  tone  at  their  command. 

If  a  question  is  asked,  the  child  must  answer  with  a 
whole  sentence. 

And  so  the  lesson  goes  on. 

It  closes  with  a  general  summary  or  "  Zusammen- 
fassung,"  both  on  the  board  and  from  the  children.  A 
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discussion  may  accompany  it.     Finally,  the  pupils  take 
down  all  the  headings  in  order  in  their  note-books. 

Sometimes  instead  of  bare  headings,  brief  notes  are 
given.  Often  "  Stichworter  "  are  used — a  few  sugges- 
tive words  separated  by  dashes ;  but  this  is  not  conducive 
to  clearness. 

Next  time  the  children  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
re-relate  the  substance  of  the  lesson. 

But  of  course  possibilities  are  legion.  The  Master 
may  "  develop  "  all  the  new  matter,  the  children 
gradually  building  up  the  story  themselves  by  the  aid  of 
their  imagination  and  the  teacher's  questions.  (This  is 
a  favourite  but  difficult  Herbartian  method.) 

Or  he  may  centre  the  lesson  round  a  picture  or  a  poem 
in  the  way  already  described,  or  attach  it  to  a  patriotic 
anniversary,  or  let  the  children  read  original  sources  and 
make  history  out  of  them. 

Again,  he  may  state  his  aim  first,  and  lead  up  to  it 
afterwards  in  his  preparation.  Or  he  may,  Herbartian 
fashion,  plunge  into  quite  a  fresh  period,  and  then,  by 
means  of  comparisons,  get  the  children  to  help  to  bridge 
the  gap. 

But  always  he  is  expected  to  leave  the  children  with 
ordered  ideas,  unclouded. 

Examinations.  Examinations  are  oral,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  themselves  in  the  ordinary  lesson- 
time.  They  are  recommended  to  adopt  a  settled  plan, 
setting  forth  the  interconnection  of  all  that  has  been 
learnt.  Once  every  school  had  public  oral  examinations, 
but  these  have  been  abolished  in  Prussia,  where  they 
degenerated  into  a  brilliant  piece  of  acting.  They  still 
exist,  however,  in  Saxony.  In  Leipzig  I  heard  a 
considerable  number.  They  were  all  conducted  on  a 
well-thought  plan,  no  doubt  to  give  them  interest  in  the 
eyes  both  of  parents  and  children.  One  class  succeeded 
another  in  the  big  hall,  each  staying  for  half  an  hour. 
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The  public  sat  near  the  walls  and  listened.  Among 
other  examinations  were  three  entitled  respectively 
"  Chivalry,"  "  Social  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and 
"  German  Culture."  These  were  for  the  girls  only. 

Special  Features  of  Girls'  Schools.  On  the  whole, 
Lehrplane  and  methods  are  the  same  both  for  boys  and 
for  girls  in  elementary  schools.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
difference  of  tone.  Often  a  note  such  as  the  following 
is  attached  to  the  Lehrplan,  but  it  is  usually  expressed  a 
little  less  bluntly  :-- 

1  "  NOTE. — In  girls'  schools  the  teaching  material, 

especially     with     reference     to     constitutional     and 

governmental  history,  is  to  be  appropriately  limited. 

Manifestations  of  women's  life  are  to  be  noticed." 

All  agree  that  girls  should  be  spared  military  details 
("  When  they  are  taught  about  battles  they  simply  don't 
listen,"  a  Thuringian  teacher  told  me),  and  should  be 
taught  as  much  social  history  as  possible,  with  due 
reference  to  the  lives  of  noble  women. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  girls' 
emotions  and  to  lay  great  stress  on  all  that  is  of  natural 
interest  to  them  :  and  this  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  men. 

Conclusion.  Such  a  conception  of  history  teaching  as 
has  here  been  sketched  is  big  with  the  possibilities  for 
German  children.  Is  the  system,  then,  perfect  ?  No 
German  would  claim  so  much  for  it. 

The  effort  to  win  "  Love  for  the  Fatherland  "  may 
sometimes  involve  an  aggressive,  flag-flying  patriotism 
which  makes  unfair  attacks  on  the  honour  of  rival 
nations.  I  heard  one  such  lesson.  The  same  desire 
may  sometimes  lead  into  an  unreasoning  glorification  of 
the  ruling  house,  and  of  all  absolute  sovereigns  in 
German  history. 

1.  Lehrplan  for  Berlin  Elementary  Schools. 
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The  effort  to  train  the  historic  sense  may  lead  (I  was 
told — I  have  no  evidence  at  all  here)  to  unreasoning 
denunciation  of  the  principles  of  Social  Democracy. 

The  effort  to  keep  girls  feminine  may  train  them  to 
unhealthy  emotionalism. 

And  finally,  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  last  word.  It 
is  his  personality  that  makes  the  lesson.  No  Lehrplan 
can  do  it  for  him ;  it  is  his  armour,  but  he  alone  can 
win  the  battle.  The  Germans  know7  it :  Der  Lehrer  ist 
die  Methode. 

Grant  these  possibilities.  There  is  yet  a  marvellous 
wealth  of  achievement,  enough  to  set  less  active  nations 
thinking.  There  is  much  more  than  can  be  described  in 
this  essay,  for  the  warmth  and  life  and  sympathy  of  a 
living  lesson  are  hard  to  set  upon  paper. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SOME  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY 
COURSES. 

Towns  visited.  During  my  stay  of  over  ten 
months  I  visited  in  Thuringia,  the  towns  of  Jena, 
Possneck,  Altenburg  and  Eisenach  :  in  Saxony,  Leipzig 
and  Dresden  :  in  Prussia,  Berlin,  Halle-an-der-Saale, 
Hanover  and  Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Thuringia.  Jena  is  a  little  old  town  with  many 
narrow,  clean-looking  mediaeval  streets,  winding 
crookedly  to  the  white  market-place,  or  past  the  huge 
Gothic  church  with  its  beautiful  doors.  It  lies,  a  mass 
of  red  roofs,  in  the  broad,  sunny  valley  of  the  Saale, 
overlooked  by  lines  of  jutting,  flat-topped  hills. 

Possneck  is  a  manufacturing  town,  large  enough  to 
support  a  Biirgerschule  of  1,800  children,  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  shut  those  children  out  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
quiet,  rolling  country,  in  whose  distances  the  pine  woods 
stretch  away  like  huge  blue-black  caterpillars.  After 
leaving  school  the  girls  as  a  rule  go  into  the  flannel 
factories  or  the  chocolate  factory. 

Altenburg,  the  capital  of  its  little  state,  has  more  of  the 
stir  and  life  of  a  "  Residenzstadt  "  than  quiet  Possneck, 
but  it  is  easy  to  quit  the  little  town  on  a  holiday 
afternoon  for  a  long  walk  across  the  strips  of  peasant- 
land  to  little  red-roofed  villages. 

Eisenach  is  the  city  of  the  Wartburg  and  centre  of 
legends,  Lutheran  of  the  Lutherans. 

Saxony.  Leipzig  is  a  town  nearer  to  the  British  image 
of  a  manufacturing  centre  than  any  other  I  came  across  : 
yet  cleaner,  with  wide  asphalted  streets,  busy,  and 
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diversified  by  great  quasi-classical  buildings  and  large 
tree-planted  open  spaces,  where  the  town  even  builds 
nests  to  invite  song-birds  to  its  bosom. 

Dresden  and  the  Elbe  need  no  description. 

Prussia.  The  same  applies  to  Berlin,  standing  in 
sharp  northern  contrast  to  the  towns  of  the  centre. 

One  steps  again  into  the  mid-stream  of  interest  in  the 
famous  "  Salt-and-School-town  "  of  Halle,  the  fresh, 
clean,  historic  city  by  the  Saale  :  and  in  Frankfurt,  the 
beautiful,  many-towered  crown  of  the  Main  :  to  some 
extent  too  in  Hanover,  a  historic  city  with  great  gardens, 
and  a  red-roofed  old  town  mingling  with  the  modern 
new. 

THE  LEHRPLANE. 
I.  Thuringia. 

In  all  the  Thuringian  towns  I  visited,  the  children 
were  taken  but  once  through  their  history  course  (German 
history  only). 

In  all,  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  legends  of  which 
this  sunny  little  country  has  so  many.  One  year  is 
usually  allotted  to  Thuringian  sagas,  the  next  to  the 
national  epic  romance,  the  Nibelungenlied.  In  all,  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  ethical  side  of  history  teaching. 

Eisenach.  To  illustrate  the  ends  which  all  have  more  or 
less  clearly  before  them,  some  account  may  be  given  of  the 
long  and  exhaustive  preface  to  the  history  course  in  the 
Lehrplan  of  the  Eisenach  Biirgerschule.  It  is  moderately 
Herbartian  ;  but  one  finds  in  it  certain  signals  of  warning 
against  extremes. 

'The  history  teaching,"  it  begins,  ''must  acquaint 
the  children  not  only  with  prominent  historic  characters 
and  events,  but  also  with  the  social  conditions  of  our 
people.  It  must  by  observation  of  the  past  impart 
understanding  of  the  present,  and  enable  the  children, 
after  their  entrance  into  life,  to  take  fruitful  part  in 
working  for  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties.  It  must 
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cultivate  love  for  Emperor  and  Empire,  homeland, 
fatherland,  and  fellow-countrymen  :  it  must  fill  with 
reverence  towards  God  and  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  and  it  must  altogether  bring  rich  sustenance 
to  the  morally  religious  life." 

German  History  is  to  be  the  core  of  the  teaching,  with 
only  as  much  foreign  history  as  is  essential  for  clearness. 

This  gives  room  for  thorough  treatment  of  recent 
history,  with  something  of  citizenship,  and  as  climax,  a 
"completed  picture  of  the  institutions  of  the  Empire." 

The  history  course  of  the  last  four  school  years  is 
preceded  by  a  two-year  preparatory  course,  '  which 
starts  out  from  the  homeland  and  seeks,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Heimatkunde,  to  bring  the  children's  closest 
surroundings  historically  nearer  to  them  by  ... 
the  chief  German  hero-legends  (for  boys  more 
particularly  the  Nibelungen ;  for  girls  the  Gudrun- 
Saga)." 

Chronological  Order  is  to  be  preserved  as  both  the 
most  natural  and  the  easiest  of  apprehension. 

The  teaching  material  is  to  be  carefully  sectioned. 
(There  is  no  noun  for  the  German  Gliederung.)  Care 
must  be  taken  "  not  to  let  history  swirl  past  the  child's 
mind  in  an  unbroken  stream,  but  to  impart  it  in  clearly- 
bounded  periods."  Where  a  great  man  influences  his  age 
events  are  to  be  grouped  round  his  personality. 

1.  Compare  the  statement  of  aim  for  the  Dresden  Mittelschulen  : — 
"The  history  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  present  in  single 
living  pictures  the  chief  events  in  the  evolution  of  mankind,  and 
especially  of  the  German  people.  It  has  not  alone  to  make  the  children 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts  of  by-gone  days,  but  also 
to  explain  the  present  by  reference  to  the  past,  and  before  all,  to 
ennoble  the  moral  will  of  the  young  by  sublime  examples  of  patriotism, 
loyalty  to  faith,  humanity,  courage  and  self-denial  :  further,  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  for  the  highest  aims  of  man,  and  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
the  ruling-power  of  the  Almighty." 
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"  Periods    of    lesser    historical    importance    are    treated 
shortly." 

Historical  sources  and  trustworthy  text-books  (list  of 
works  in  teachers'  library  appended)  are  to  furnish  the 
matter.  Poems  and  suitable  extracts  must  be  made  the 
most  of,  to  enliven  the  lessons. 

"The  same  holds  good  of  the  historic  facts  of  place 
and  race,  as  well  as  of  remains  and  traces  of  the  home- 
land's past,  as  we  meet  them  in  buildings,  weapons, 
landmarks,  customs,  ecclesiastical  and  lay  festivals,  in 
native  legends  and  folk-beliefs,  in  folk-riddle,  saying  and 
proverb,  in  folk-poetry,  in  child-song,  and  child-play,  in 
name  of  place  and  river,  in  dialect  and  folk-art.  They 
may  be  used  as  link,  or  as  starting-point  for  the  treatment 
of  new  material,  or  be  brought  into  the  discussion,  or 
they  may  find  their  use  as  introduction  into  the  ideal 
world  of  the  German  national  spirit  (Volksgeist)." 

Pictures  are  to  be  used  freely — at  points  indicated  in 
the  Lehrplan.  They  may  serve  as  starting-point,  or 
illustration,  or  revision-centre. 

The  method  is  to  be  that  of  vivid  narration  by  the 
teacher  except  when  the  children  win  their  facts  from 
historic  sources.  But  "  where  the  historic  facts  can  be 
inferred  naturally,  they  are  to  be  worked  out  by  thought- 
ful investigation.  In  any  case  the  child  is  to  be  induced 
into  active  participation  in  the  work." 

The  geographical  arena  must  be  made  clear  first. 

Dates  are  to  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  must  be 
interconnected. 

The  discussion  ("  die  vertiefende  Besprechung  ") 
follows  the  presentation  in  closest  connection.  It  deals 
not  only  with  the  outward  course  of  events,  but  also  with 
the  characters  of  leading  men,  their  motives  and  their 
aims,  wThich  it  must  compare  with  the  successes  gained. 
It  is  not  to  advance  according  to  preconceived  opinions, 
but  according  to  points  of  view  inherent  in  the  matter. 

"  If  the  child's  own  judgment  is  asked,   it  must  be 
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confined,  on  principle,  to  those  cases  alone  where  the 
child  can  in  some  measure  perfect  it.  ...  Respect  for 
great  men  must  never  suffer  from  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  judgment  should  always  be  spoken  :  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  teacher's 
words." 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  ethical  value  of  the  discus- 
sion, especially  in  "  begetting  an  enthusiasm  which 
brings  with  it  the  wish  to  imitate.  It  has  now  to 
contemplate,  now  to  deepen  the  impression  of  what  is 
won."  The  result  must  be  ordered  "  under  note-words 
and  headings  which  are  written  on  the  board"  (to be  taken 
down  before  the  end  of  the  lesson). 

This  "  Gliederung  "  obtained,  the  children's  re- 
narration  follows  by  its  aid. 

"  It  must  give  proof  that  the  child  has  assimilated  the 
historic  material  in  its  full  extent,  and  is  happy  in  its 
possession." 

"  After  the  separate  stories  of  a  period  have  been 
worked  through,  this  material  is  to  be  collected  and 
united  into  a  consistent  picture  of  the  time.  By  thoughtful 
comparison  .  .  .  can  be  set  forth  the  differences  in  the 
conception  and  form  of  popular  life  and  popular  effort, 
and  .  .  .  the  progress  from  lower  to  higher  civilisation." 

Possneck.  Here  the  preface  is,  in  its  aims  and 
provisions,  very  like  that  of  Eisenach,  though  not  so 
detailed.  The  following  illustrates  the  incidental  use  of 
non-German  history  :  — 

"  Pictures  from  the  history  of  Egyptian  civilisation 
should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  sojourn  of 
.  .  .  Israel  in  Egypt :  .  .  .  from  the  history  of  Greece, 
with  .  .  .  Paul's  journeyings  :  a  social  picture  of  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  as  starting-point  for  the 
battles  with  the  Teutons :  the  discovery  of  America 
before  the  Reformation,  as  characteristic  phenomenon  of 
the  out-bursting  New  Age  :  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
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historical  background  for  the  rise  of  Napoleon  and  the 
overthrow  of  Prussia." 

Course.     The  history  course  for  Eisenach,  Possneck 
and    Altenburg   (which,    however,    gives    less    space   to 
mediaeval,  more  to  modern  history)  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  :  — 
School  year. 

3rd.     Thuringian  legends. 

4th  (girls).     Nibelungenlied  and  Gudrun  Saga. 

5th  to  8th.  German  history  from  Roman  times  to  the 
present  day,  with  some  account  of  the  constitution 
and  the  institutions  of  the  Empire. 

In  Jena  the  fifth  school  year  is  devoted  to  word- 
pictures  from  the  whole  of  German  history.  In  the  last 
school  year,  the  geography  teaching,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  (not  wholly)  in  correlation,  returns  to  the 
homeland.  The  idea  is  that  the  children  start  out  from 
their  native  country,  and  finally  return  to  it,  with  minds 
enriched  by  the  journey.  I  met  with  this  elsewhere. 

II.  Saxony. 

Leipzig.  The  Lehrplan  for  the  Mittelschulen  was 
printed  in  book  form,  and  dated  1901.  The  prefatory 
remarks  on  history  teaching  are  brief,  but  include  the 
usual  recommendations  with  regard  to  methods. 
The  children  are  to  "  win  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  gradual  development  of  social  conditions  in  state, 
community  and  home."  The  special  remarks  about  the 
"  Vaterlandskunde  "  of  the  fourth  school  year  may  be 
compared  with  the  suggestions  for  the  non-manufacturing 
town  of  Eisenach.  "  Past  must  be  compared  with 
present  conditions.  Opportunity  for  this  is  offered  by 
descriptions  of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  forestry 
(former  state  of  the  forest,  the  chase,  former  ways  of 
hunting,  charcoal-burning),  industrial  life  (transition 
from  hand-power  to  machine-power,  introduction  of  the 
timber  and  watch  industries,  lace-making,  etc.),  mining 
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(gradual  development  of  ore  and  coal-mining,  smelting- 
houses,  porcelain,  etc.),  settlement  (rise  of  new  places  : 
Freiburg,  Job.  Georgenstadt,  Herrnhut,  Slavonian 
place-names)." 

When  the  children  are  studying  their  country's 
geography  "  at  suitable  points,  certain  stories  from  the 
political  history  of  Saxony  will  be  attached." 

This,  then,  instead  of  legends,  is  Leipzig's  preparation 
course. 

The  fifth  school  year  reviews  the  whole  of  German 
history  in  "  pictures,"  as  follows:  — 

"  i.  The  old  Germans.  2.  Christianity  among  the 
Germans.  3.  Charles  the  Great.  4.  Henry  I.  5.  The 
First  Crusade.  6.  Frederick  Barbarossa.  7.  Knightly 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  8.  Rudolf  von  Hapsburg.  9.  The 
German  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages.  10.  Invention  of 
Gunpowder  and  the  Art  of  Printing.  1 1 .  Martin  Luther. 
12.  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  13.  Frederick  the  Great. 
14.  Wars  of  Liberation.  15.  Restoration  of  the 
German  Empire." 

The  sixth  takes  oriental,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
German  history. 

Dresden.  The  scheme  in  use  in  1904  in  Dresden's 
Middle  Schools  differed  from  that  of  Leipzig  in  that  it 
finished  German  history  in  the  sixth  school  year,  dipped 
in  the  seventh  into  the  oriental  world,  then  began 
German  history  again,  and  completed  it  in  the  last  school 
year  as  far  as  the  date  1871.  There  was  the  usual  genial 
statement  of  aim,  and  much  interesting  recommendation 
as  to  the  scope  and  manner  of  the  teaching,  which  was  to 
be  "  supported  and  supplemented  by  pictures,  suitable 
readings,  poems,  and  pieces  of  information  from  original 
sources  " — and  of  course  by  maps  and  sketches. 

The  Lehrplan  was  in  1904  undergoing  a  thorough 
revision,  and  suggestions  had  been  invited  from  all 
quarters.  Those  I  saw  were  of  Herbartian  tendency,  and 
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were  characterised  by  greater  systematisation  and  greater 
detail. 

III.  Prussia. 

Although  official  recommendations  as  to  scope  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  apply  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  different  towns  have  very  different  ways  of 
applying  them. 

Berlin  and  Hanover  have  Lehrplane  which,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  towns  in  the  centre,  seem  very 
brief  and  bald  and  businesslike.  Hanover's  Lehrplan, 
however,  was  undergoing  revision. 

The  Lehrplane  of  Halle  and  Frankfurt  are  ruled  by  the 
genial  spirit  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  are  well  worth 
quotation  did  space  permit.  They  are  conceived,  however, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  those  already  summarised.  The 
Prussian  regulations  merely  make  necessary  a  shifting 
of  emphasis  upon  Prussian,  and  more  particularly  upon 
Hohenzollern,  history. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SOME  HISTORY  LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
I.  Heimatkunde. 

This  comprehensive  subject  has  three  great  divisions — 
natural,  historical,  geographical.  I  heard  little  seven- 
year-old  maidens  of  Berlin  receive  a  charming  lesson  on 
"  The  Wood  in  Spring  "  :  of  Jena,  discuss  an  expedition 
they  had  made  with  their  teacher  down  the  Johannisstrasse. 
I  went  myself  on  an  "  Ausflug  "  with  a  class  of 
very  happy  little  boys  to  explore  the  Lobdergraben  in  the 
same  town,  and  a  very  thorough  and  interesting  explora- 
tion they  made  of  it. 

I  heard  little  nine-year-old  boys  of  Dresden  being 
taught  to  appreciate  their  beautiful  city,  while  skilful 
blackboard  drawings  aided  their  imagination.  Little 
girls  of  the  same  age  in  Berlin  were  busy  with  the  capital 
and  its  history,  under  the  leadership  of  a  very  warlike 
and  patriotic  young  Lehrerin.  Much  of  the  lesson  was 
revision,  and  the  result  was  too  heterogeneous  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  subject.  From  the  questions,  "  In  what 
city  do  we  live?"  and  "  In  what  State  do  we  live?"  the 
teacher  advanced  through  a  brief  history  of  the  Mark  to 
an  explanation  of  the  map  (the  usual  pleasing,  softly- 
coloured  kind  of  physical  map)  and  a  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  State,  quoting  the  old  doggerel : 

"Sand,  Sumpf,  Heide 
1st  des  Markers  Freude. 
Heide,  Sumpf,  Sand 
1st  sein  Vaterland." 
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And  then  she  returned  to  Berlin,  and  we  all  trotted 
off,  in  the  spirit,  down  the  street  in  which  the  school 
stood,  to  the  Bliicherplatz  (due  mention  of  the  victory  of 
Belle  Alliance),  to  the  Siegesdenkmal  (here  the  Wars  of 
Freedom  were  the  topic),  down  street  after  street,  till  we 
came  to  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Unter  den 
Linden. 

But  a  lesson  to  eager  little  girls  of  nine  in  a  Halle 
Mittelschule  was  so  glorious  in  its  simple  cheeriness  as  to 
be  worth  quotation  in  full. 

This  Mittelschule  does  not  itself  belong  to  the 
"  Franckesche  Stiftungen."  But  their  founder  formed 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  It  shows  w7hat  can  be  made 
of  such  "  Heimatkunde  "  when  in  competent  hands.  If 
one  could  but  reproduce  the  kindly,  alert,  fatherly 
manner  of  the  teacher  ! 

A  huge  plan-map  of  Halle,  black  and  green,  hung  over 
the  board  in  full  view. 

THE  FRANCKE  INSTITUTE. 

Lesson  to  qth  School  Year. — Halle. 

"  To-day  we  will  learn  to  know  one  of  the  greatest 
philanthropic  institutions  (Wohltatigkeitseinrichtungen) 
in  Halle!" 

(Aim  repeated,  as  always,  by  two  or  three  of  the 
children.) 

**  Let  us  call  to  mind  some  of  those  institutions  we 
have  had  hitherto." 

From  the  children  the  Master  got  the  various  names — 
the  hospitals,   the  Deaconnesses'  House,  etc.     A  name 
given    to    one    of    them — "  Herberge    zur    Heimat  " 
demanded  explanation. 

"  Why  is  it  called  so?  That  is  a  beautiful  name, 
Home  Shelter.  What  do  you  think?" 

"  Because  they  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  when  they 
are  with  their  parents  in  their  real  home." 
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"  Just  so;  you  have  explained  that  very  nicely! 
Now,  hitherto  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
institutions  for  men.  Do  you  know  of  any  for  the 
women  too  ?" 

"  For  women  and  girls  I  know  of  the  Martha-house." 

"  Good.  Now,  why  the  Martha-house?  Think  of 
Bible  history.  ..." 

Soon  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at :  — 

"  Because  Martha  served  the  Lord  and  tried  hard  to 
make  everything  nice  and  clean  and  good  for  Him." 

"  So  the  Martha-house  is  managed  by  people  who  also 
want  to  serve  the  Lord.  There  one  learns  to  serve. 

Young  girls  go  and  learn  to  serve,  and  if  anyone  has 
no  situation — Elsa  ! — " 

"  She  can  go  to  the  Martha-house  and  lives  there  till 
she  finds  one.  .  .  ." 

"  Now,  think  of  the  people  who  are  without  a 
home.  .  .  ." 

Here  an  eager  child  was  ready  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
"  People's  Kitchen." 

"Ach!  One  gets  no  night-shelter  in  the  People's 
Kitchen!" 

Then  he  got  the  right  answer : 

"  They  go  into  the  Refuge,  and  there  they  are  given 
shelter  for  the  night." 

"  And  then  for  those  who  are  in  need  of  food— - 

"  For  those  who  are  in  need  of  food  there  is  the 
People's  Kitchen." 

"  So  ...  In  this  way  care  is  taken  for  the  poor.  .  .  . 
And  that  is  our  duty.  That  must  so  be." 

All  this  has  been  preparation.  Now  we  come  to  the 
real  subject  of  the  lesson. 

"So.  We  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  children  who 
have  no  father  or  mother." 

C.  (eagerly)  :  "  We  have  not  yet  thought  of  the 
Orphanage." 

"  Now,  how  do  we  get  to  it  from  the  School  ?" 
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Here  he  turned  to  the  big  plan-map  of  Halle,  and 
pointed  out  the  school  and  the  route  to  the  Orphanage. 

**  Here  are  the  buildings  and  the  green  part — that 
is—?" 

"  The  green  part  is  the  Orphanage  Grounds." 

"  All  this  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  Orphanage.  What 
do  you  infer  from  that?  (Was  schliesst  du  daraus?)" 

"  I  infer  that  it  is  very  big." 

"  .  .  .  Now,  this  Orphanage  has  a  peculiar  name." 

"  It  is  called  the  Francke  Institute." 

"  So  it  must  have  been  founded  by  a  man.  Now," 
said  Herr  T.,  wrinkling  his  kindly  face  into  a  knot, 
"  this — brings — an — idea — into — my  mind.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  learn  more  about  it?" 

Hands  went  up. 

C.  i  :  Who  was  Francke?" 

C.  2  :  Why  was  it  just  Francke  who  founded  the 
Orphanage?" 

"  And  would  you  not  like  to  know  something  about 
the  time?19 

C.  3  :  *'  I  should  like  to  know  as  well  when  he  founded 
the  Orphanage?" 

"  So.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  August 
Hermann  Francke."  (Name  on  board.) 

Here  he  told  how  Francke  was  born  250  years 
ago  at  Liibeck  by  the  sea — of  his  youth,  and  how  he 
entered  the  Church  and  was  preacher  in  many  towns — 
how  he  then  came  to  Halle  and  was  preacher  in  the 
Globauer  Kirche — what  the  towns  were  like  in  those 
days,  with  very  many  poor,  more  than  there  are  now. 
Of  the  rich— "  W^hat  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  ?" 
'  They  must  help  the  poor." 

'  Even  as  our  Lord  did.  .  .  .  But  as  they  could  not 
attend  to  it  every  day,  people  would  appoint  a  particular 
day.  .  .  .  And  so  did  Francke.  He  set  aside  Thursday 
for  the  purpose.  ..." 
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Here  Herr  T.  got  some  of  the  children  to  re-narrate  the 
story. 

..."  But  he  noticed,  on  asking  the  children  questions, 
that  they  had  not  any  certain  knowledge  of  God's  Word. 
So  he  made  a  resolution,  to  give  them  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  instruction,  before  giving  out  alms.  So  in  they 
came  to  his  study.  There,  he  set  the  younger  on  one 
side  and  the  elder  on  the  other.  Then  he  examined  the 
younger  ones,  while  the  elder  ones  had  to  listen.  This 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Here  once  again  Herr  T.  demanded  a  re-relation.  He 
had  the  account  of  Francke's  teaching  twice  repeated. 

"  Now,  when  I  say  that  the  children  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  God's  Word — are  you  not  surprised?  A 
thought  rises  in  my  mind — 

C.  :  "  Why  didn't  they  learn  that  in  church  ?" 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  only  in  church  that  one 
learns  about  religion." 

"  Why  then  didn't  they  go  to  school?" 

"  Now,  I  wonder  if  you  can  discover  the  reason  that 
they  didn't  go  to  school?  What  do  you  think?" 

The  children  were  equal  to  it. 

"  There  wasn't  any  school  in  those  days." 

"  So  that  is  what  you  think.  There  was  no  school.  .  .  . 
Right.  In  those  days  there  were  no  schools,  or  very 
few.  In  Halle  200  years  ago  there  was  actually  only 
one  school !" 

"  Ooo-oo-ooh!  !  !" 

"  And  more.  The  children  were  not  even  obliged  to 
go  to  school." 

11  Oohff" 

"  Only  those  went  who  wanted  to  go.  Quite  a  nice 
state  of  things  in  those  days — eh  ?  Much  nicer  than 
to-day,  you  think,  perhaps  !  Well,  Use,  what  do  you 
think  about  it?  Is  it  better  to-day  or  worse?"  (The 
child  hesitated.)  "  Tell  us  now,  openly  and  honestly." 
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'  It  is  better  to-day — to  go  to  school,  for  there  one 
learns  good  things." 

"That  is  true.  For  there  we  learn  things  really  useful, 
don't  we?  Things  we  need  afterwards  in  life.  .  .  . 

11  So.  .  .  . 

"So  Francke  got  a  box  and  he  wrote  two  sayings  on  it. 
The  first  was  this  "  (slowly  and  impressively) : 

"  If  any  man  hath  of  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need — and  shutteth  up  his  heart  from  him— 
how  dwelleth  then  the  love  of  God  in  him?" 

He  repeated  it  slowly,  cheerily,  expressively  :  explained 
the  word  darben  which  one  child  asked  about, 
through  another  child's  suggestion  of  "  go  hungry." 
Thus  he  got  from  the  children  the  meaning  of  the  first 
part — and  said  it  slowly:  "So,  if  anyone  is  rich,  and 
sees  his  brother  hunger  and  shuts  up  his  heart  from  him 
— what  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  part?" 

"  Then  he  does  not  dwell  in  the  love  of  God." 

"  Right." 

Here  he  had  the  verse  repeated  in  chorus  two  or  three 
times. 

'  Now,  repeat  it  to  me  in  your  own  language — in 
your  own  everyday  language." 

'  If  anyone  is  rich  and  sees  his  brother  go  hungry 
and  gives  him  nothing,  why  then,  he  does  not  love  God." 

Herr  T.  approved  this,  and  went  on  to  the  second 
saying:  "  Every  man  according  to  his  own  will — not 
with  reluctance  or  constraint,  for  a  cheerful  giver  God 
loves." 

Then  he  went  into  the  meanings  of  the  words — what 
Wilkiir  meant — let  everyone  give  as  he  wishes- 
continuing  :  "  Francke  means — he  who  only  does  it  that 
he  too  may  have  given  something — let  him  give — ?" 

"  Rather  nothing  at  all  !" 

"  Rather  nothing  at  all  I" 

For  (chorus)  "A  cheerful  giver,  God  loves.  ..." 

"  These  then  are  the  sayings  which  Francke  put  on 
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the  box.  The  sayings,  however,  were  not  written  by 
Francke  himself." 

"  Luther  wrote  them." 

"  No.  Luther  did  indeed  translate  it  into  our  German 
language,  but  it  is  not  Luther's  own  words.  It  is  in  the 
Bible,  therefore  it  is  God's  Word.  Now,  tell  me  the  two 
sayings." 

These  were  repeated  by  the  children  several  times. 
Herr  T.  told  me  that  had  I  not  been  present  he  would 
have  had  it  over  and  over  again,  bit  by  bit,  to  impress  it 
on  the  children's  minds. 

He  continued  : 

"  Now  one  day  Francke  found  seven  florins  in  the  box. 
Said  he  :  '  That  is  a  noble  capital.  Out  of  this  one  must 
found  something  worth  having.  I  will  start  a  school  for 
the  poor.'  Now  what  he  did  next.  He  got  a  poor 
student  to  teach  the  children,  and  he  bought  books  for 
their  use.  But — of  twenty-four  children,  only  seven  came 
back  !  For  they  had  sold  the  books  and  spent  the  money 
on  themselves  !" 

"  OH! ! " 

"  Now,  had  Francke  been  an  ordinary  man,  what 
would  have  happened?" 

"  He  would  have  lost  heart." 

"  Yes.  An  ordinary  man  would  have  lost  heart.  .  .  . 
But  with  Francke  it  was  not  so.  With  the  rest  of  the 
money  he  bought  more  books,  and  now  the  children 
might  not  take  them  home,  but  only  use  them  during  the 
lesson.  I  will  relate  it  once  more." 

Which  he  did. 

Then  a  child  had  to  repeat  it,  remembering  Francke's 
joyful  utterance  over  the  seven  florins  word  for  word. 

14  Now  seven  florins  are  worth  how  much?  In  these 
days  we  do  not  reckon  in  florins,  but  in  shillings." 

"  Fourteen  shillings." 

He  had  Francke's  words  repeated  by  different  children 
again  and  again,  till  they  were  perfect. 
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11  A  school  with  seven  florins.  What  thought  does 
that  bring  to  one's  mind?" 

11  It  couldn't  have  been  a  proper  school.  He  must 
just  have  had  benches  in  the  schoolroom." 

"  Right." 

Here  came  another  repetition,  and  then  :  — 

11  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  that  the  children 

did?" 

C.  i  :  **  It  was  not  good  of  the  children." 

C.  2  :  "  They  ought  to  have  come  back  to  school  and 

brought  the  books  back  with  them." 

"  For  what  thoughts  had  Hermann  Francke  towards 

the  children?" 

1  Hermann  Francke  had  good  thoughts  towards  the 

children." 

"  What  then  did  the  children  show  themselves  to  be?" 

"  The  children  showed  themselves  ungrateful." 

11  So.     Francke  wanted  to  do  his  best  for  the  children. 

but  the  children  were  ungrateful.     But  Francke  would 

not  be  daunted  !   .  .  .  Now,  let  us  have  the  whole  story 

of  Francke's  efforts  for  the  children." 

Three  of  the  children  in  turn  repeated  it.     There  had 

been  no  lack  of  ready  hands.     Child  No.  2  did  it  very 

well. 

'  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Orphanage — the 

Orphanage  which  to-day  is  so  large  and  so  prosperous  !" 

When  on  the  subject  of  Heimatkunde,  the  headmaster 
grew  enthusiastic  about  the  history  of  Halle,  of  which 
its  inhabitants  are  evidently  justly  proud.  The  settle- 
ment can  be  traced  right  back  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  he  told  me :  the  salt-works  drew  people.  And  it 
had  played  a  great  part  in  German  history — in  Luther's 
days,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  later  in  the  Wars 
of  Freedom.  There  was  a  street  just  behind  the  school 
called  the  Franzosenstrasse,  where  a  sanguinary  battle 
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took  place.     There  had  been  lively  times— exciting  times 
-for  Halle. 

In  summer,  Heimatkunde  kept  close  to  nature— 
"  alles  was  bliiht  und  aufwachst."  Really  it  had  three 
distinct  parts,  each  having  its  own  day — now  one,  now 
the  other.  It  included  everything  that  had  reference  to 
the  "  Heimat." 

The  children  in  their  first  year  at  the  Mittelschule 
(Class  VI.  here)  learned  about  the  school-house,  the 
school-square  and  the  immediate  surroundings. 

In  their  next  year  came  Halle,  with  its  most  important 
streets  and  buildings — the  University,  of  course,  the 
salt-works  and  the  philanthropic  institutions. 

The  children  had  terrible  powers  of  forgetting  things; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  every  possible 
opportunity  for  revision  as  he  went  along. 

THE  TOWN  OF  LEIPZIG. 

Examination,  ^rd  School  Year. — Leipzig. 

In  Leipzig,  little  maidens  of  nine  assembled  for  a 
'  Heimatkunde  "  examination.  There  were  two  sets  of 
them,  and  the  subjects  of  catechism  were  similar  :  for  the 
one,  "  The  Inner  Town," — of  Leipzig  of  course — and 
for  the  other  "  A  Walk  straight  across  the  Town.'* 
Both  started  out  from  the  school-house,  and  the  children 
mentioned  quickly  the  streets  they  would  pass  through  to 
reach  this  or  that  destination,  the  buildings  they  would 
see,  the  monuments,  open  places,  churches.  Something 
of  the  development  of  the  town  was  brought  in  too :  how 
it  grew  from  a  little  village  to  a  large  city,  by  suburbs 
being  added.  The  Battle  of  Leipzig  of  course  found 
mention. 

The  following  introduction  is  interesting  :  — 

"  What  is  Heimatkunde?" 

"  In  Heimatkunde  we  learn  to  know  our  native  place."" 
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("  Heimat,"     elsewhere     rendered     "  homeland  "      or 
"    home.") 
'  What  is  your  native  place?" 

(The  child  mentioned  another  town.) 

"  So.  .  .  .  But  when  we  have  lived  in  a  place  for 
many  years,  what  does  it,  too,  become  for  us?" 

11  It,  too,  becomes  a  second  home  for  us." 

(Here  followed  questions  and  answers  on  the  growth 
of  village  into  town  :  then  a  mention  of  the  walks  the 
children  had  taken  in  Leipzig.) 

"  Why  did  we  not  go  into  the  city  ?" 
'  Because  there  is  so  much  traffic  there." 
1  But  we  went  in  the  spirit.   ..." 

This  throws  some  light  on  Heimatkunde  method  in  a 
large  town.  In  the  country,  with  its  wealth  of  legend 
(usually  brought  in  as  part  of  the  lesson)  there  is  no 
subject  more  fascinating. 

II.  German  Legends. 

The  lessons  I  have  to  quote  for  the  preparatory  years 
of  saga  study  are  all  from  Thuringian  schools.  It  is 
natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  sunny  country,  with 
its  old  romances,  should  wish  to  give  them  to  their 
children  as  a  possession.  Herbartian  influence  keeps 
the  teacher  in  mind,  all  the  time,  of  the  impress  the  old 
stories  may  make  on  the  children's  character.  They  are 
not  all  easy  to  handle  :  not  even  the  beautiful  story  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  which  the  Wartburg  frescoes 
•commemorate. 

Here  is  some  account  of  two  lessons  on  this  subject 
.given  to  little  children  of  nine  at  Possneck ;  the  second 
.a  criticism  lesson,  the  first  given  by  another  teacher,  a 
pleasant  young  girl,  in  preparation  for  it. 

ST.  ELIZABETH  OF  THURINGIA. 
A  lesson  to  qth  School  Year. — Possneck. 

The  children  first  recapitulated  the  story  of  Ludwig  der 
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Springer,  his  escape  from  prison,  his  daring  leap,  his 
rescue  from  the  Saale,  his  building  of  a  church  as  a 
thanksgiving. 

"  Now,  Ludwig  der  Springer  was  a  Landgraf — the 
Landgraf  of  Thuringia.  To-day  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  a  Landgrafin." 

The  children  were  asked  what  a  Landgrafin  was  :  and 
then  the  lesson  was  introduced  by  an  account  of  the 
journey  made  by  the  messengers  of  Hermann,  Landgraf 
of  Thuringia,  and  his  good  wife  Sophia  (parents  of  little 
Ludwig,  afterwards  called  The  Saint),  to  the  ruler  of 
Hungary  on  important  business. 

Then  the  teacher  asked,  who  had  noticed  anything 
about  the  manner  of  journeying? 

Answers  came — people  used  to  travel  slowly  in  those 
days.  It  was  not  so  simple  as  it  is  to-day.  They 
travelled  with  horses  and  with  carriages. 

By  means  of  further  questions,  the  children  were 
induced  to  see  why  the  messengers  were  kindly  received, 
why  they  wanted  the  King's  little  daughter,  why  they 
did  not  wait  till  she  was  older. 

The  recapitulation  in  its  final  form  was  something  like 
this: — "The  far-famed  Landgraf  Hermann  sent  a 
spendid  embassy  to  Hungary  to  fetch  the  King's  little 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  Thuringia,  in  order  that  she  might 
become  a  consort  for  his  son.  When  they  got  there  they 
were  well  received,  for  Hermann  was  well  known  in  all 
countries,  and  well  loved." 

About  this  point  came  the  reading  of  a  short  description 
of  the  journey. 

"  Now,  what  is  told  us  in  this  part  of  the  story  ?" 

Many  suggestions  came  : 

"  The  Procession  to  Hungary." 

"  How  the  Servants  journeyed  to  Hungary." 

"  How  the  Messengers  journeyed  to  Hungary,"  etc., 
etc. 
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Finally,  the  teacher  was  obliged  herself  to  supply  the 
wished-for  heading  : 

The  Embassy  to  Hungary. 

Then  after  a  recapitulation  the  question  was  suggested  : 
11  Did  they  get  the  little  Elizabeth?" 

"  No,"  thought  one  child.     "  Yes,"  said  others. 

41  Well,  we  will  see." 

Then  came  a  description  of  the  little  Elizabeth  and  her 
surroundings — her  wonderful  cradle  and  all  the  splendour 
fitting  for  a  princess.  After  a  recapitulation  : 

"  It  was  said  that  the  King  was — what  kind  of  a 
man?" 

"  He  was  a  good  man." 

"  Now,  why  are  we  told  that  at  this  point  of  the 
story?" 

Several  suggestions  came.  Finally,  she  drew  from 
the  children  the  inference  : 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  his  queen  was  good,  so  they 
would  bring  her  up  rightly." 

"  Would  the  Queen  then  part  willingly  with 
Elizabeth?" 

11  No,  she  would  not." 

And  here  the  children  were  reminded  of  the  Hebrew 
mother  who  was  constrained  to  part  from  her  little  one. 

Then  the  second  heading  was  found  : — The  Arrival  in 
Thuringia. 

11  And  how  shall  we  head  the  whole  story  ?" 

"  The  Landgrafin  Elizabeth." 

*'  In  your  next  lesson  you  will  learn  what  she  grew 
up  to  be." 

A  Criticism  Lesson  to  qth  School  Year. 

Such  criticism  lessons  as  the  following  took  place  in 
the  school  periodically,  and  were  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  famous  lessons  in  Jena.  All  the 
members  of  the  staff  were  present,  with  the  headmaster 
as  chairman. 
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The  lesson  dealt  with  Elizabeth's  life  as  Landgrafin  of 
Thuringia,  concerning  itself  chiefly  with  the  Miracle  of 
the  Roses.  After  the  story,  and  a  poem  to  illustrate  it, 
the  children  were  asked:  "  Now,  what  pleases  you  in 
St.  Elizabeth?"  and  many  answers  came,  such  as  that 
she  "  fed  the  poor  with  her  own  hand." 

The  teacher  drew  the  inference  that  Elizabeth  was 
a  very  merciful-hearted  woman,  and  that  the  fact  of 
God's  pleasure  in  her  goodness  was  shown  by  the 
miracle. 

Finally,  a  text  was  taken  to  impress  the  meaning  of  the 
lesson  on  the  children's  minds  : 

"  To  do  good  and  to  distribute,  forget  not,  for  with 
such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased." 

In  the  immediately  ensuing  discussion  (the  children 
having  of  course  retired)  the  miracle  was  the  subject  of 
some  discussion,  some  thinking  the  reference  to  it  a 
mistake.  In  this  connection  arose  a  difficult  point  in  the 
story — the  husband  forbids,  the  wife  does  it  notwith- 
standing. (This  is,  indeed,  a  nut  for  a  German  to  crack.) 
It  was  thought  that  the  whole  thing  should  have  been 
treated  either  quite  simply — stress  being  laid  merely  on 
the  conversion  of  anger  into  mildness  through  love — or 
else  should  have  been  treated  with  thoroughness.  Either 
all  or  nothing. 

It  was  objected,  too,  that  the  lesson  was  not  quite  an 
organic  whole.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  good  points 
were  noted. 

Little  girls  of  eight  in  Altenburg  listened  eagerly  to  a 
lesson  on  Friedrich  the  Bitten,  and  the  christening,  at 
great  risk,  of  his  baby  daughter. 

In  Eisenach,  children  a  year  older  were  busy 
with  the  Nibelungenlied, — the  national  epic  being  a 
suitable  expansion  of  the  purely  Thuringian  legends  of 
the  year  before.  They  began  by  hearing  how  Gunther 
and  Siegfried  went  to  Iceland.  It  was  a  lesson  intensely 
interesting  to  its  hearers. 
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SIEGFRIED  AND  BRUNHILD. 

Lesson  to  ^th  School  Year. — Eisenach. 

A  big  brown  map  of  Europe  was  used  to  make  clear 
the  scene  of  the  story  :  where  Iceland  was,  and  later 
whither  Siegfried  journeyed. 

First  came  a  revision  of  the  story  of  Brunhild's  great 
contests  with  the  heroes,  Gunther's  hopes,  his  friend's 
efforts  at  dissuasion,  all  in  vain, — and  then  of  the 
subsequent  discussion,  whose  nature  can  be  inferred  from 
the  following  questions  : 

"  What  pleases  us  in  Siegfried?"   .  .  . 

"  Something,  it  is  true,  does  not  please  us — ?" 

44  Now  for  Brunhild.  What  did  we  say  about  her 
strength?"  .  .  . 

In  all  this  we  are  on  Herbartian  ground,  fair,  yet  full 
of  morasses.  But  this  teacher  knew  his  way. 

After  the  revision,  the  aim  for  the  day's  lesson  was 
slowly  repeated  :— 

How  a  double  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Worms. 

Then  the  children  guessed  who  married  them,  and  why 
it  was  a  double  wedding. 

44  Ah,  but,"  said  the  teacher,  "  a  great  many  things 
go  before  it !  Where  did  we  leave  them  all?" 

"  We  left  them  all  in  Iceland." 

44  Where  is  the  double  wedding  celebrated?" 

44  The  double  wedding  is  celebrated  at  Worms." 

44  So  what  must  we  hear  first?" 

44  We  must  hear  how  they  journeyed  across." 

Here  a  little  girl  was  called  out  to  show  how  the 
journey  would  go  on  the  big  brown  map.  The  second 
time  it  was  rightly  done.  Then  the  children  were  told 
how  Siegfried  was  sent  before  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  wedding  :  and  how  the  preparations  were  made,  and 
what  each  of  the  great  officials  would  have  to  do  and  to 
supervise  (here  the  children  gave  the  answers),  and  how 
the  wedding  guests  would  receive  their  invitations — not, 
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as  one  little  girl  thought,  by  cards  through  the  post,  but 
by  messenger.  And  then  how  Siegfried  went  home 
again,  and  was  welcomed  and  thanked  with  tears  of  joy 
by  Kriemhild. 

At  the  point  of  Siegfried's  return  came  a  "  Zusammen- 
fassung,"  and  again,  after  his  welcome,  a  re-narration, 
first  by  the  master,  then  by  one  of  the  children.  The 
names  were  written  on  the  board. 

The  discussion  followed. 

Next  came  a  re-relation,  and  the  heading  : 

How  Gunther  and  Siegfried  celebrate  their  wedding. 

Then  back  went  the  story  to  the  Rhine  country,  where 
the  wedding  was  to  be.  There  would  be  so  much  to  do  ! 
Master-cook  and  other  officials  at  work  from  morning  to 
night — people  busy  in  the  courtyard — horses  to  be 
saddled — messengers  sent — the  whole  place  alive  ! 

The  master  told  this  section  over  again,  and  the  lesson 
ended  with  repetitions  of  it  by  the  children. 

III.   German  History. 

A.  Medieval.  This  begins  as  a  rule  in  the  fifth  school 
year,  when  the  children  are  about  ten  years  old. 
Heimatkunde  has  in  all  cases  paved  the  way. 

The  following  lessons  on  the  Ancient  Germans  were 
heard  in  three  different  schools.  They  show  the  way  in 
which  a  Saxon  teacher  handles  the  primitive  life  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  first  was  given  in  a  Hohere  Biirgerschule  in 
Leipzig  :  the  second  in  an  orphanage  in  Dresden  :  and 
the  third  in  the  Practising  School  of  the  Royal  Augusta- 
schule  in  the  same  city.  The  two  last  centred  round 
Lehmann's  picture,  "  A  German  Farm  before  the 
Wandering  of  the  Nations." 

THE  ANCIENT  GERMANS. 

Three  lessons  to  $th  School  Year. 
Lesson  i.  Leipzig. 
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This  was  the  very  first  history  lesson  a  certain  class  of 
little  ten-year-old  girls  had  had. 

Their  fatherly  teacher  began  by  telling  them  that  they 
were  going  to  begin  to  learn  history. 

"  Did  it  stand  on  your  time-table  last  year?" 

"  No,  it  did  not,"  said  the  children. 

"  But  of  histories,  however,  you  had  many.  What 
sort  of  stories?" 

Bible  stories  were  mentioned. 

But  now,  he  went  on,  they  were  going  to  learn  history. 
What  did  they  imagine  history  was  ?  What  were  they 
going  to  hear  and  tell  about  ? 

"  About  the  old  Germans,"  a  child  suggested. 

This  was  the  conclusion  : 

"  In  the  history  lessons  we  are  going  to  tell  about  the 
German  people." 

Then  he  got  the  children  to  realise  that  in  their  Bible 
history  they  had  learnt  how  a  great  nation  had  risen r 
developed  and  waned.  He  returned  to  the  Germans. 

The  class  was  to  hear, 

"  How  the  German  people  has  developed." 

"  Where,  do  you  think,  shall  we  begin?  How  long 
ago  will  it  be?" 

"  It  will  be  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  ..." 

"  It  will  be  hundreds  of  years  ago  !" 

"  More  than  that.     It  will  be  thousands  of  years  ago  !" 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  went  on. 
There  their  history  began.  What  a  difference  there 
was  between  then  and  to-day  !  Everything  was  quite 
different !  Here,  and  now,  what  did  they  see  ?  Fine 
towns,  broad  streets  :  and  even  if  they  wrere  in  a  wood, 
things  were  quite  comfortable — they  could  find  their  way 
even  where  the  wood  was  thickest.  Then,  little  had  been 
built.  But  now,  let  the  children  think  of  all  the  big 
towns  they  knew  other  than  Leipzig,  and  where  they 
were  ?  .  .  .  Well,  in  the  time  when  German  history 
began,  not  a  single  one  of  them  had  existed  ! 
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Here  followed  a  vivid  comparison,  the  children  aiding, 
between  the  state  of  the  land  in  those  days  and  in  these — 
the  well-kept,  well-be-noticed  woods  of  to-day — the  wild, 
unkempt,  impenetrable  woods  of  those  days,  and  the 
uneven  boggy  country  :  hence  the  raw,  damp  climate  and 
the  inhospitable  look  of  the  whole  land  :  then  again, 
great  wild  animals, — huge,  black,  long-horned,  ure-oxen, 
bears  too,  and — not  lions, — but  wolves  and  other  wild 
beasts — wild  boars  too ;  so  that  in  the  woods  it  had  been 
far  from  gemiitlich — far  from  what  it  was  to-day. 

"  Now,  this  land,  although  it  was  wild  and  inhospit- 
able, was  occupied  by  races  of  people, — was  dwelt  in  by 
our  forefathers.  What  did  they  live  by  ?" 

"  They  lived  by  hunting." 

Then  came  an  account  of  all  they  did — how  they  ate 
the  flesh  of  the  animals,  used  the  skins  for  clothing,  and, 
more  than  all  that,  reared  many  for  their  own  use  :  what 
animals  there  were  :  and  how  they  would  get  fodder  for 
them,  and  would  have  to  lay  out  meadows  for  them  to 
graze  upon. 

"  Whence  do  we  know  all  this?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"  Did  the  Germans  write  it  out  for  us?" 

"  No,  they  did  not  write  it  out." 

"  Why  did  they  not  do  so?" 

"  They  did  not  do  so  because  they  could  not  write  at 
all." 

"  Well,  yes,  they  could  write — they  had  a  writing,  the 
Runic — but  it  was  known  only  to  the  priests. — But  it  was 
written  down  for  us  by  a  people  that  did  write.  What  do 
we  call  people  who  write  histories?"  ... 

'  We  call  the  people  who  write  histories,  historians." 

Here  reference  was  made  to  the  Romans  and  Tacitus, 
and  both  names  were  written  on  the  board.  Tacitus  had 
written,  the  Master  told  them,  a  book  so  thick  :  and  from 
the  book  he  was  going  to  read  to  them.  .  .  .  And  then 
he  did  read,  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  asking  questions  all 
the  while,  to  make  clear,  for  instance,  what  nomads  were. 
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He  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  Italy,  and  aimed  at  making 
the  children  wonder  why  the  Romans  went  to  the 
inhospitable  Northern  land.  He  drew  from  them  that 
the  Romans  went  to  sell  their  wares — and  that  these 
would  include  ornaments  and  weapons  and  many  iron 
implements.  That,  then,  had  been  the  reason  why  the 
Romans  came — to  seek  their  own  advantage.  And  what 
would  they  relate  when  they  came  home  again  ?  Why, 
how7  simply  the  people  lived — and  what  they  were  like — 
how  big  and  strong  they  were — what  fair  hair  they  had. 
And  the  Romans  had  even  taken  away  some  of  the  red- 
gold  hair  of  the  German  women  for  their  own  people. 
And  when  they  happened  to  go  with  an  army  they  had 
brought  back  prisoners  of  war. 

"  Now  the  Romans  had  a  great  empire.  And  one  of 
the  Roman  emperors  you  know,  from  your  Bible 
history." 

This  of  course  was  Augustus.  He  had  despatched  a 
great  army  to  Germany,  with  the  object  of  subduing  the 
whole  land.  The  Romans  were  already  up  the  Elbe — so 
Augustus  thought  he  could  bring  all  Germany  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  He  sent  Varus,  the  proud  and  arrogant, 
to  do  this. 

11  So,  we  see  that  Varus  wished  to  rob  the  Germans  of 
their  freedom."  (This  was  repeated.) 

But  it  was  just  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Germans 
that  they  loved  their  freedom  !" 

Then  came  Varus'  demands — for  one  thing  taxes,  and 
for  another  thing,  the  institution  of  Roman  lawr — foreign 
judges,  a  foreign  language. 

But  worst  of  all  were  Roman  punishments  :  for  great 
offences  death,  whereas  among  the  Germans  only  the 
priest  might  pronounce  the  death-sentence  :  and  for  lesser 
offences,  flogging.  That  was  the  most  horrible  of  all  to 
the  freedom-loving  Germans  :  for  one  so  treated  felt  that 
he  had  lost  his  honour. 
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Hence  arose  among  them  the  profoundest  bitterness  of 
feeling,  ending  in  a  national  insurrection. 

Lesson  2.  Dresden.  This  was  the  second  lesson  in 
another  history  course,  given  by  an  able,  cultured  woman. 
It  began  with  revision. 

The  girls  had  had  last  time  their  first  history  lesson- 
let  them  show  what  they  knew.  What  were  they  going 
to  learn  in  the  history  lessons?  And  what  did 
Geschichte  mean  ? 

"  Was  geschehen  ist."   .  .  . 

"  In  the  history  lesson  we  learn  what  happens  in  the 
world." 

T.  "  But  we  cannot  learn  everything."   .   .   . 

"  We  learn  what  has  happened  in  Europe." 

"  We  learn  what  has  happened  in  our  German 
Fatherland." 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  And  we  learn  how  our  forefathers  first 
came  forward. 

What  do  we  know  from  Bible  history  ?" 

Here  Augustus  was  mentioned,  and  the  extent  of  his 
empire,  which  a  child  came  out  and  showed  on  the  big 
map— they  had  seen  a  map  of  Europe  in  the  lesson  before 
for  the  first  time; — and  then  Fraiilein  J.  told  them  of  the 
great  Teutonic  invasion  by  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  two 
German  races  from  the  North.  A  child  came  out  to  show 
on  the  map  where  they  lived. 

"  The  Cimbri  lived  by  the  North  Sea  :  the  Teutons  by 
the  Baltic." 

*  Why  did  they  not  stay  in  their  own  homes?" 

"  They  could  not  get  enough  food  there.  .  .  .  and 
the  climate  was  so  cold." 

"  True — for  where  was  the  sun  at  noon  ?" 


And  .  .   .  whither  did  the  swallows  fly  in  winter?" 
'  They  would  go  South,'  thought  the  barbarians. 
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"  'There  it  is  warm,'  they  said  to  themselves;  'there 
we  shall  find  food.'  " 

Next  came  a  description  of  these  Germans.  '  'They  were 
strong,  broad-shouldered,  well-framed.  Off  they  went  to 
the  Danube  and  beat  back  the  Romans  in  a  fearful 
battle  :  so  that  in  Rome  men  spoke  of  the  Cimbri-terror, 
and  the  mothers  frightened  the  children  with  the  word. 
Then  they  reached  the  Alps  and  crossed  them  (a  child  called 
out  to  show  where),  but  the  Teutons  went  westward,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  Rhone — for,  they  said,  rivers 
always  flow  to  the  lowest  land.  The  Romans  hearing, 
feared,  and  said  :  '  We  will  go  and  fight  them.'  But 
once  more  they  were  beaten  back.  One  man  alone  had 
the  courage  to  face  them  :  that  was  Marius.  Said  he  : 
'  We  wrill  encamp,  that  the  men  may  get  used  to  the  sight 
of  them.'  So  he  went,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
Teutons  passed  by  and  mocked :  '  Have  you  any 
messages  for  your  wives  and  children  at  home?'  asked 
they.  '  We  are  going  to  Rome — we  can  deliver  them.'  ' 

"  The  Teutons  stopped  to  drink  and  rest.  .  .  .  Said 
the  Romans  :  '  They  have  drink  enough,  but  we  suffer 
thirst.'  Marius  answered  :  '  There  is  water  enough,  but 
it  will  cost  blood  !  '  "  (Then  the  attack.) 

'  It  was  easy  to  win,  for  the  Teutons  had  laid  down 
their  weapons  to  drink,  and  were  resting  themselves." 
(The  fate  of  the  Teutons.) 

"  And  the  women,  what  did  the  women  do  ?" 

"  They  killed  themselves  and  their  children." 

"  Why  did  they  do  this?" 

"  They  did  it  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans." 

"  Right.  They  said  :  '  I  will  rather  die  than  be  a 
slave.' 

"  What  sort  of  people  were  they?" 

"  They  were  courageous." 

"  What  should  we  do  if  we  want  to  be  worthy  of  our 
forefathers?" 
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"  We  should  be  like  the  German  women." 

"  Yes.  We  must  not  think  that  a  woman  may  do 
things  without  disgrace  that  a  man  may  not  do. 

"  What  sort  of  things,  for  example?" 

(Instances  were  given.) 

"  For  us  too  it  is  a  disgrace,  if  we  are  afraid." 

"...  Well,  when  the  Cimbri  got  across — the  Teutons 
had  already  been  beaten.  The  Romans,  then,  were  full 
of  fresh  courage. 

So  that  is  an  end  of  our  forefathers  for  a  time." 

Fraulein  J.  then  brought  forward  one  of  Lehmann's 
well-known  pictures,  setting  forth  a  Teutonic  chieftain 
and  his  family  near  his  wooden  hut,  with  a  background 
of  field  and  forest.  The  picture  was  introduced  by  its 
title:  "The  old  Germans."  The  old  name  "  Germanen," 
thechildren  were  told,  meant  "Spearmen,"  or,  according 
to  some,  "  Shouters  in  the  battle." 

"  What  do  we  see  from  that?" 

"  We  see  that  our  forefathers  loved  war." 

"  .  .  .  In  the  background  of  this  picture  we  see  the 
country  stretching.  With  what  is  it  covered?" 

"  It  is  covered  with  forest." 

"...  What  do  we  see  on  the  fields  ?" 

"  We  see  animals — sheep  and  cows." 

"  What  sort  of  land  is  this?" 

"  It  is  pasture-ground." 

"  But  if  we  look  at  this  great  stretch  of  forest  here, 
and  here  the  little  patch  of  meadow, — what  is  there 
most  of?" 

"  There  is  most  forest." 

"  So  we  have  forest,  heath,  and  plough-land. 

What  do  we  see  here?" 

"  We  see  a  pond." 

*  Yes,  we  see  the  pond  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ground  :  and  not  one  pond  only,  but  many  ponds  were 
there. 
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Now  for  the  woods.  What  kind  of  trees  have  we,  both 
in  these  woods  and  in  our  own?" 

*  We    have    oak,    beech,    pine,    crab-apple,    hazel." 
(The  children  suggested  these  in  turn.) 

"  And  what  animals  would  there  be?" 
"  There  would  be  stags,  does,  hares,  foxes." 
'  Yes,  there  would  be  all  these.     And  there  would  be 

also—?" 

"  There  would  be  also  bears,  wolves,  wild  oxen." 

"  Nun  iveiter.      Of  what  use  was  the  timber  of  the 

forest?" 

*  It  was  of  use  for  fires,   .  .  .  and  for  the  building  of 
houses."  .  .  . 

"  Wood  was  more  to  people  then,  than  it  is  to  us  now. 
So  the  Germans  were  great  woodmen  :  and  the  better 
they  knew  the  forest  the  more  they  loved  it. 

It  had  yet  another  significance — ?" 

"  When  the  Romans  appeared — the  Germans  with- 
drew into  the  forest." 

"  So  the  forest  was  to  them  a  place  of  refuge." 

And  what  did  they  fancy  they  heard  in  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  forests  ? 

'  They  thought  they  heard  the  voices  of  the  gods." 

;'  And  then  they  prayed  and  offered  sacrifices. 

Why  then,  can  we  call  them  a  forest  people?" 

"  The  forest  was  their  home." 

'  The  forest  was  of  great  use  to  them." 

"It  gave  them  food — berries." 

4  It  gave  them  houses  and  utensils." 
'  There  were  animals  in  the  wood — which  they  would 
hunt." 

'  What  qualities  does  the  chase  require  of  a  man  ?" 

*  He  must  have  courage  and  strength." 
'  What  animals  do  we  see  on  the  field  ?" 
'  We  see  cattle." 

;<  And  when  one  keeps  cattle,  one  calls  this  — ?" 
"  One  calls  it  cattle-rearing." 
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"  Now  the  Germans  possessed  other  animals.  They 
had  horses,  too  :  small  and  insignificant,  a  Roman  writer 
tells  us,  but  powerful  and  enduring.  And  more  than 
that — they  had  pigs.  What  food  would  they  seek  in  the 
forest  ?  .  .  .  Because  of  the  rough  winters,  what  would 
they  need  to  do  for  the  cattle?" 

"  They  would  need  to  build  little  houses  for  them." 

"  What  else  would  they  have  to  do  in  the  winter?" 

"  They  would  have  to  kill  the  pigs." 

"  And  after  that?" 

"  Next  they  would  have  to  salt  the  flesh." 

11  And  then?" 

"  Then  they  would  smoke  it." 

"  What  do  we  call  the  flesh  when  it  has  been  so 
treated?" 

"  We  call  it  ham." 

"  And  we  eat  it  to  this  day.  Now,  what  will  they  have 
done  to  the  animals  that  they  might  know  them  one  from 
another  in  the  forest?" 

"  They  would  have  a  mark  by  which  to  know  them." 

"  Yes.  And  this  mark  would  be  set  both  on  house 
and  pigs 

Now  when  we  think  of  their  life,  what  sort  of  people 
do  we  see  our  forefathers  to  have  been  ?" 

"  We  see  them  to  have  been  a  very  hardy  people.  .  .  " 

"  Out  here  in  the  fields,  what  would  they  grow?" 

"  They  would  grow  oats.   .  . 

"  From  these  they  made  a  kind  of  brew.  .  .  ' 

"  They  would  grow  barley." 

"  Yes.  This  yielded  them  a  drink,  mead,  which  was 
a  kind  of  beer." 

'  They  would  grow  flax." 

"  They  would  grow  rye." 

(Here  time  was  nearly  up.) 

"  What  have  we  talked  about  to-day?" 

Brief  revision  followed  of  the  points  of  the  picture. 

Fraulein  J.  told  me  she  would  need  some  weeks  more 
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for  the  old  Germans  :  for  their  houses,  food,  clothing, 
and  manner  of  life.  The  children  must  know  what 
Tacitus  tells  of  the  Germans — the  good  and  the  bad — 
and  something  of  their  legends. 

Lesson  3.  Dresden. 

The  little  girls  of  the  Practising  School  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  old  Germans :  but  they  had  got  a  little 
further,  evidently  with  the  help  of  the  Lehmann  picture. 
Their  teacher  was  revising  to  find  out  if  his  pupil's  lesson 
to  the  same  class  had  told  them  the  right  things. 

The  result  was  satisfactory. 

This  is  what  they  had  had : 

The  houses  of  the  old  Germans — where  they  built 
them — (near  a  pond) — why  they  did  not  live  together, 
why  the  houses  were  apart — what  the  farm-buildings 
were  like — how  they  were  surrounded  by  hedgerow,  field, 
and  wood,  stretching  between  them  and  the  next  farm ; 
how  many  farms  together  made  a  community,  or  a 
mark  :  and  several  marks  a  '  Gau,'  and  several  '  Gaue,'  a 
tribe. 

14  So  we  have  learned  to  know  the  community,  the 
'  Gau  '  and  the  tribe. 

Who  would  like  best  to  live  together?"   .  .  . 

Then  a  description  of  the  farm  buildings  :  how  they 
began  to  build — with  what  materials — foundation  first, 
then  four  corner  posts,  then  the  weaker  staves  nailed 
between,  and  moss,  etc.,  to  fill  the  interstices. 

Then  the  roof,  the  inside,  the  cellars,  the  floor,  the 
great  central  fire-place. — The  pot  hung  over  it  by  a  chain, 
and  the  fire  was  kept  alive,  day  and  night.  So  fuel  had 
to  be  laid  on  it  constantly.  That  was  the  duty  of  the 
housewife.  So  her  place  was  by  the  fire — that  it  might 
never  go  out. 

The  smoke  was  let  out  through  the  roof — square 
chimney  as  outlet.  It  was  used  to  smoke  meat ;  this  was 
to  keep  it  longer. 
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The  lesson  proceeded,  question  after  question, 
with  a  full  sentence  everywhere  insisted  on.  It  finished 
the  dwelling-house  and  did  the  ranks  of  the  Germans, 
then  passed  from  revision  to  new  work  and  had  the  aim 
repeated  in  chorus  and  written  on  the  board  :  "  The 
Occupations  of  the  Germans." 

The  method  was  that  of  alternate  narrative  and 
question,  both  to  test  and  to  supplement :  and  the  child- 
ren at  the  end  wrote  down  in  their  books  :  — 

The  Occupations  of  the  Germans. 
("  Germanen,"  here.) 

1 .  Of  the  slaves  and  serfs. 

2.  Of  the  free  men. 

The  Lehrplan  of  the  Prussian  town  of  Halle  was  so 
arranged  that  the  girls  of  its  Mittelschule  were  at  the 
beginning  of  German  history  in  the  sixth  school  year. 
They  had  arrived  at  the  life  of  Clovis.  I  heard  another 
lesson  on  the  same  subject  to  girls  a  year  older  at 
Leipzig,  but  there  it  was  a  very  quiet  relation  and 
re-relation  of  the  well-known  events  of  history  from 
Clovis  to  Pepin,  with  little  historic  anecdotes  thrown  in. 
The  Halle  lesson  went  deeper.  It  was  by  a  teacher  of 
Herbartian  leanings. 

Of  a  lesson  on  Boniface  to  girls  of  the  same  age — 
eleven  years — in  an  elementary  school  in  the  outlying 
village  of  Giebichenstein  I  give  the  substance,  not  for  the 
method,  for  all  the  revisions  came  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
which  was  perhaps  rather  a  pity,  but  for  the  matter ;  to 
show  how  much  the  German  elementary  school-child 
hears  about  the  English  Boniface,  "Apostle  of  the 
Germans." 

BONIFACE. 
Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Giebichenstein. 

First  came  revision.  Then  the  new  was  related  :  the 
account  of  the  missionaries  who  came  from  England  and 
Ireland,  especially  Boniface  or  Winfrith. 
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The  Frisians  were  still  heathen,  and  this  came  to 
the  ears  of  Boniface.  He  was  the  son  of  a  good  family, 
and  his  father  wanted  to  make  a  brilliant  scholar  of  him. 
But  Boniface  had  other  thoughts.  .  .  .  So,  very  much 
against  his  father's  wish,  he  went  as  missionary  to  the 
heathen  Frisians.  (Home  of  the  Frisians  pointed  out  on 
the  big  map.)  He  crossed  with  some  followers  to 
Germany  and  began  his  work — preached  and  prayed  and 
baptised,  at  first  without  much  sign  of  success. 

King  Ratbod,  for  instance,  had  already  one  leg  in  the 
baptismal  font  when  he  said  suddenly  :  '  You  have 
told  me  about  heaven  and  hell.  Where  will  all  my 
relatives  be?" 

*  They  must  be  in  hell,  because  they  would  not  be 
converted,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  then,  I  would 
rather  crowd  with  them  in  Hell  than  be  alone  in  Heaven 
with  the  Christians,"  said  Ratbod,  and  he  withdrew  his 
foot  from  the  font,  and  refused  the  ceremony. 

Then  Boniface  went  to  the  Hessians.  (Home  pointed 
out  on  the  map.)  He  found  they  held  sacred  a  certain 
oak,  and  had  a  legend  that  the  gods  would  destroy  him 
who  felled  it  by  lightning.  So  an  assembly  was 
called,  and  Boniface  and  his  followers,  to  show  the  people 
the  falsity  of  their  belief,  set  to  work  with  hatchets,  the 
Hessians  watching  the  while,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  them  struck  to  earth.  And  lo  !  the  oak 
fell  crashing  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  happened. 
After  this,  many  Hessians  became  Christians. 

Boniface  had  great  success.  He  went  westward  and 
founded  a  monastery  at  Fulda,  and  soon  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  and  papal  representative  in 
Germany — a  very  high  honour. 

Later  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  Frisians  again.  He  had 
a  prevision  that  some  evil  would  happen  to  him  there, 
and  his  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him.  But  he  went, 
preaching,  ordering,  baptising,  reviving.  Finally,  he 
made  arrangements  for  a  great  baptism.  But  instead  of 
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the  chiefs  to  be  baptised,  came  a  body  of  rough  heathen 
youths  armed  with  swords,  and  fell  upon  him  and  killed 
him.  His  followers  would  have  defended  him,  but  he 
forbade  them  saying  :  "  Render  not  evil  for  evil." 

During  the  revision  by  the  children,  a  few  more  items 
of  interest  were  added.  It  was  a  careful  and  useful 
revision,  with  headings.  Every  child  had  to  say  the 
heading  before  she  began  her  relation,  for  example  :  — 

"  I  will  tell  about  Boniface's  youth  and  earliest  work." 

"  I  will  tell  about  Boniface's  work  among  the  Hessians 
and  Thuringians." 

And  finally  the  headings  were  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  His  youth  and  earliest  work. 

2.  His  work  among  the  Thuringians  and  Hessians. 

3.  His  last  work  and  his  death. 

And  after  the  question,  Why  had  not  Boniface 
(Winfrith,  the  Happy),  remained  in  England? — and  the 
answer  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  already  Christians, 
Boniface  was  given  his  name  of  "the  Apostle  of  the 
Germans,"  and  the  lesson  closed. 

In  Hanover — such  were  the  eccentricities  of  its 
Lehrplan — girls  of  twelve  were  almost  at  the  same  point. 
The  following  lesson  shows  another  of  the  Lehmann 
pictures  put  to  good  use,  in  a  town  where  there  is 
apparently  no  suggestion  of  Herbartianism. 

AN  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  MONASTERY. 

Lesson  to  'jth  School  Year. — Hanover. 

The  preparatory  revision  covered  Cimbri,  Teutons, 
rise  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann  (reference  here  to 
Hanover's  Hermann  monument),  the  Wandering  of  the 
Nations,  the  doings  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  rise  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  nature  and  spread  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  Charles  Martel,  Pipin  the  Short,  and 
finally  Charles  the  Great's  accession  ! 
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"  Now  I  told  you,"  said  the  teacher,  "  that  the  weak 
King  of  the  Franks  was  sent  into  a  monastery. 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  what  a  monastery  is. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  thing — when  the  Moors  came, 
the  Germans  were  still  heathen.  Already  many  good 
missionaries  had  been  sent — where  from?" 

(England — they  knew.) 

"  So  now  more  came  from  England." 

Here  came  the  story  of  Boniface,  which  the  children 
had  already  heard. 

*'  In  Hanover  we  are  still  particularly  grateful  to 
Boniface.  How  is  that  shown?" 

They  were  all  ready  :  there  was  a  Bonifatiusstrasse 
quite  near,  running  past  the  Catholic  school,  named  in 
his  honour. 

Then  the  master,  reminding  the  children  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastery  at  Fulda,  unfurled  the  magic 
picture  round  which  the  rest  of  the  lesson  centred. 

It  was  "Das  Klosterleben,"  showing  part  of  the 
interior  of  a  monastery,  with  the  black-robed  monks  busy 
at  every  possible  kind  of  work  :  not  the  most  softly- 
drawn  of  the  series,  but  adequate. 

The  children  were  to  see  "  What  a  monastery  is  like," 
and  we  went  through  it  point  by  point,  guided  however 
by  the  teacher's  questions  and  suggestions. 

The  great  thick  walls  were  noticed  :  the  monks  and 
their  robes  :  their  relation  to  their  Superiors,  shown  by 
the  kneeling  posture  adopted  by  one  of  them  towards 
the  abbot :  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  abbot  as 
symbolised  by  his  staff  ("  something  the  shape  of  the 
thing  on  electric  trams  ")  :  the  occupations  of  the  monks, 
some  digging  (notice  here  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  labours  of  the  monks  and  their  services  to 
civilisation) — others  reading,  walking  on  towards  the 
cloisters,  (the  monks  had  all  the  learning  of  the  age — 
wrote  books — there  were  no  printed  books  in  those 
days — and  taught,  for  there  were  no  schools  in  those 
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days),  and  others  painting,  for  art  too  was  under  their 
care. 

A  summary  of  the  occupations  of  monastic  life  com- 
pleted the  lesson. 

I  heard  a  thoroughly  charming  lesson  given  by  a 
young  girl  to  children  of  eleven  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
School  in  the  same  city,  on  the  subject  of  Otto  the 
Great. 

Reaching  his  coronation,  she  read  them  an  account  of 
it,  and  then  by  means  of  questions  found  out  how  far  the 
children  had  realised  its  detail.  Then  passing  on,  she 
told  them  of  Otto  and  his  enemies,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
his  own  brother  .  .  .  and  narrated  the  story  of  Otto's 
great  Christmas  at  Quedlinburg,  when  a  poor  man  came, 
threw  himself  at  Otto's  feet  and  begged  for  mercy. 

Then  she  read  a  wonderful  poem  describing  what 
followed  :  and  talked  it  all  over  with  the  children — and 
finally  proceeded  through  Otto's  Hungarian  troubles  to 
his  great  battle  of  the  Lechfeld  :  concluding  with  a  brief 
summary  of  what  they  had  had  that  day. 

"  Manners  makyth  man,"  and  the  man  maketh  the 
lesson.  So  here.  Moreover,  it  was  refreshing  to  have 
less  matter  and  fewer  dates  than  usual. 

As  the  Lehrplane  show,  the  Germans  love  to  dwell  on 
the  picturesque  "  Kulturgeschichte  "  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  and  one  of  the  "pictures"  that  a  good  teacher 
delights  to  unroll  before  young  minds  is  that  of  the 
Age  of  Chivalry. 

A  series  of  lessons  given  to  the  6th  School  Year  in 
Jena,  was  among  the  most  interesting  I  came  across. 
Their  centre  was  a  Lehmann  picture.  The  class  was  of 
boys  :  but  I  was  assured  that  the  girls  had  just  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  and  indeed,  I  have  heard  Frankfurt  girls 
in  a  revision  lesson,  and  Leipzig  girls  in  an  examination, 
give  an  accurate  account  of  the  different  architectural 
points  in  the  pictures  used. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  custom  to  centre  round 
Friedrich  I.  a  lively  description  of  Mediaeval  Society,  in 
particular  the  life  and  education  of  a  knight,  his 
upbringing,  his  duties,  his  mode  of  life  and  his  dwelling. 
At  a  school  in  Possneck,  for  instance,  after  following 
Friedrich  Barbarossa  through  his  stormy  and  rather 
barbarous  career,  we,  that  is,  the  headmaster,  forty  small 
boys  and  myself,  went  off  on  an  "  Ausflug"  to  an  old 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Jena  we  had  no 
*'  Ausflug,"  but  more  description. 

The  third  lesson  of  the  series  was  prefaced  as  usual  by 
a  brief  revision. 

CHIVALRY. 

Lesson  to  Boys  of  6th  School  Year. — Jena. 

"  In  the  second  section  we  told  about  the  education  of 
the  knights." 

Then  was  re-told  how  the  boy  till  the  age  of  seven  was 
under  the  care  of  women,  how  from  seven  to  fourteen  he 
was  a  page  in  a  great  knight's  household,  how  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  squire,  received  a  sword  and 
accompanied  his  master  to  battle,  and  how  finally  at  due 
age  he  was  knighted,  taking  the  oath,  and  receiving, 
after  night-watch  and  bathing,  both  the  sword-blow 
that  knighted  him  and  the  whole  of  his  knightly  armour. 

After  this,  the  lesson  centred  round  one  of  Lehmann's 
Kulturgeschichtliche  Bilder,  which  the  master  hung  up  on 
the  ever-ready  map-stand  in  front  of  the  expectant  class. 
Before  I  left  Germany  no  picture  was  more  familiar  to 
me.  But  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it,  and  it  took 
me  by  storm. 

It  was  a  large,  softly  coloured  picture  of  a  Mediaeval 
castle,  with  its  heavy  round  cone-capped  towers,  its 
steep-roofed  buildings,  the  massive  wall  surrounding 
the  outer  bailey,  the  drawbridge  down,  and  a  cavalcade 
crossing  towards  the  castle;  the  whole  perched  on 
a  high  rock,  whence  there  was  a  quiet,  distant  view  of 
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low-lying  fields,  with  a  hazy  castle-crowned  hill  not  far 
away.  It  was  quite  without  those  heavy  outlines  and 
crude  bright  colours  that  make  one  think  :  "  Better  no 
pictures  at  all." 

In  the  lesson  before,  the  children  had  learned  about 
the  position  of  the  castle  and  its  approach.  This  was 
briefly  reviewed  :  how  the  castle  stood  on  a  high  rock, 
how  a  river  ran  below  in  the  valley — how  in  the  distance 
one  saw  another  range  of  mountains  and  a  castle 
crowning  a  peak  of  them.  The  children  had  to  realise, 
too,  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  such  a  place. 

Then  came  the  consideration  of  the  rock  itself  :  how 
steeply  its  sides  fell,  how  isolated  it  was,  joined  to  the 
foreground  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land ;  how  too,  the 
sides  had  been  bared — no  bushes  growing  there — and 
why. 

Here  the  teacher  summed  up,  and  the  children  also 
summed  up  after  him. 

Next  the  approach  was  discussed.  What  did  the  boys 
see  coming  along?  Who  was  in  the  cavalcade?  Why 
did  the  knight  ride  on  ahead  ?  Why  were  he  and  the 
lady  not  together  ? 

After  this  came  another  summing  up  on  the  children's 
part. 

Then  the  teacher  began  his  summary  on  the  board, 
completing  it  gradually.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  it 
stood  thus  : 

III.    DWELLING  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 

1.  The  Position. 

2.  The  Approach. 

3.  The  Outer  Walls. 

4.  The  Wall-Towers. 

5.  The  Castle  Gates. 

Of  these  points,  the  last  three  were  fresh. 
They   were  worked  out   from   this   picture  and  from 
another  representing  a  Mediaeval  siege.     Inferences  were 
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made  in  considerable  and  most  interesting  detail.     The 

following  questions  suggest  the  method  :  — 

"  If  we  wanted  to  enter  the  castle,  we  could  do  so  only 

under  what  conditions?  .   .   .  ." 
"  On  what  is  this  wall  founded?  " 
"  Why  was  it  founded  on  a  rock  ?  " 
"  What  is  the  wall  like  at  the  top?  .  .  .   ." 
"  Now,  if  the  enemy  did  manage  to  climb  over,  he  did 

not  therefore  possess  the  whole  wall, — for  here  were  the 

towers.     Just  as  we  have  seen  on  the  Kunitzburg — who 

has  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Which  are  the  weakest  points  in  the  whole  line  of 

fortification?"   .  .  .   .  "  What  then  will  the  inhabitants 

have  done  ?  ' ' 

And  so  on  till  the  great  wall-towers  had  been  described 

and  explained. 

Lesson  4. 

When  next  time  came  we  had  first  a  thorough-going 
revision  of  the  position  of  the  castle  on  its  bare  island- 
rock,  the  approach  to  it,  the  large  stone  outer  wall,  the 
battlements  and  defences,  the  towers  that  spring  from  the 
walls,  the  gates  and  their  defences,  the  bailey  and  its 
tower. 

Then  we  began  to  live  through  a  siege  :  — 
'  To  get  to  the  gate,  what  must  the  enemy  do?  " 

This  was  considered  in  full. 

All  this,  then,  observed  Herr  M.,  could  be  divined 
from  the  picture.  The  rest  he  must  give  them.  Very 
slowly  and  clearly  he  summarised,  then  told  them, 
further,  how  down  below  at  the  foot  of  the 
building  was  the  well-room  or  treasure  room,  but  most 
often  the  dungeon  for  captured  enemies ;  how  the  storeys 
were  separated  by  vaulting,  one  storey  serving  as  a 
kitchen,  one  as  ladies'  bower,  and  a  third  as  hall  :  while 
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up  above  them  all  was  the  watchman,  one  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  castle. 

"  Now!  " 

This  meant  that  a  summary  must  be  made  by  the 
children.  They  must  give  first  a  broad  survey,  picking 
out  what  was  most  important — on  what  the  keep  was 
founded,  what  was  its  shape,  why,  and  so  on  :  and  what 
difficulties  arose  about  the  getting  of  water.  In  brief  the 
whole  story  had  to  be  repeated.  It  proved  a  little 
difficult.  Though  the  brightest  little  boy  in  the  class 
came  out  to  do  it  in  his  high,  clear  voice,  he  needed  some 
help  towards  the  end. 

Lesson  5. 

The  next  lesson,  even  more  fascinating,  was  on  the 
Life  of  the  Knights.  First  came  an  ordered  revision. 
By  the  close  of  the  hour,  the  following  headings  were  on 
the  board  :  — 

THE  CASTLE  AS  A  DWELLING-PLACE. 

1.  The  Different  Buildings. 

2.  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Knight. 

The  latter  was  completed  as  far  as  mid-day  both  for 
knight  and  lady. 

I  must  content  myself,  for  the  rest,  with  quoting,  from 
the  notes  of  lessons  kindly  lent  me  by  the  master,  the 
following  general  headings  for  the  course:  — 

KNIGHTLY  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

1.  Knightly  culture. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Dwelling. 

4.  Tournaments. 

5.  Orders  of  knights. 

6.  Decay  of  knightly  society. 

8th  School  Year. — Frankfurt. 

The  Frankfurt  girls'  revision-lesson  was  on  their 
previous  year's  work,  and  showed  the  way  in  which  the 
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"  Kulturgeschichtliche  "  sticks.  The  lesson  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground.  One  after  another  of  Lehmann's 
"  Bilder  "  was  brought  forward  and  described. 

First  was  produced  my  pet  picture  of  the  mediaeval 
castle,  and  the  children  were  asked:  "  What  does  this 
picture  represent?" 

"  This  picture  represents  a  knight's  castle/' 

"  Tell  me  something  about  the  picture." 

And  off  they  started,  helped  by  questions.  The  castle 
was  usually  founded  on  a  rock  .  .  .  outside,  its  courts 
were  protected  by  a  high  wall  .  .  .  within  came  the 
outer  bailey  .  .  .  inside,  the  principal  buildings.  In 
front  was  the  drawbridge,  and  all  round  there  was  often 
a  moat.  .  .  .  By  the  door  were  two  towers.  Here  the 
guard  lived.  Passing  through  the  outer  bailey  one 
reached  the  main  tower.  ...  Its  defences,  machicola- 
tions, etc.  .  .  . 

The  principal  buildings  were  the  tow;er,  keep,  (and  so 
on).  That  was  the  **  Herrenhaus  " — that  the  kitchen — 
that  the  "  Frauenhaus." 

The  keep  itself  was  very  high,  and  besides  that,  steep 
and  round,  so  that  no  ladder  could  rest  against  it." 

Picture  No.  2  was  produced. 

'  This  room  is  the  Knight's  Hall.  Here  is  the  fire- 
place w-ith  a  great  fire  in  it.  ...  Because  it  was  often 
damp,  as  there  were  no  large  windows  to  let  in  the  air. 

There  are  the  lord  and  the  lady,  and  in  front  the 
minstrel  who  was  often  employed  to  play  for  them, 
especially  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  Such  minstrels  led  a  very 
simple  life  .  .  .  they  took  no  pay  for  their  services — at 
the  most  a  gift  "  (cf.  Goethe's  minstrel  poem).  Next  the 
furnishing,  etc.,  of  the  room — the  candelabra — what  it 
was — who  had  invented  it — who  had  used  it  later  (an 
English  King). 

Picture  No.  3  was  of  a  tournament.  "  To  the 
Tournament  came  almost  all  the  knights  and  nobles  of 
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the  land  ...  the  King  too."  How  the  knights  were 
armed — the  vizors. 

The  fight.  .  .  .  "  When  lances  split,  it  was  held  an 
honourable  feat.  .  .  .  When  those  were  gone,  the 
fighters  dismounted  and  drew  sword." 

How  the  King  presided  in  state. 

Picture  No.  4  was  of  a  town. 

**  This  picture  shows  the  interior  of  a  mediaeval  town — 
and  the  particular  part  is  the  market-place." 

The  town  hall.     What  style,  round  or  pointed  arch? 

The  pointed.     So — the  Gothic. 

"  To  what  style  did  the  round  arches  belong?" 

"  The  Romanesque." 

"  And  because  there  was  not  much  room  for  buildings 
in  the  town,  they  built  them  very  high." 

"  That  is  a  well."  "  There  are  a  knight  and  his  lady 
— there  another  knight."  "  The  buildings  had  no 
gardens — there  was  no  room." 

"  Why  could  not  the  town  be  made  larger?" 

"  Because  it  had  walls  all  round,  to  protect  it  from  the 
enemy." 

So  the  houses  were  very  tall  and  were  built  close 
together,  and  the  streets  were  narrow. 

I  think  this  revision-lesson  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  try  to  bring  everything  that  they  hold  of  special 
interest  in  their  culture,  as  far  as  possible  into  connection 
with  their  history  teaching.  They  want  to  give  the 
children  a  broad  view  of  the  pulsating  life  of  the  nation. 
But,  remembering  that  children  are  childlike,  they  give 
only  the  picturesque,  living  descriptions  that  the  child- 
mind  can  understand. 

B.  Modern. 

The  life  and  works  of  Luther  are  naturally  an  important 
part  of  German  history  teaching.  The  country  is 
essentially  Lutheran.  In  Protestant  schools,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  dealing  with  the 
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subject  very  thoroughly  :  and  indeed  he  is  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

But  Roman  Catholic  schools,  too,  must  include  the 
Reformation  period  in  their  scheme  :  and  in  one  of  them, 
to  girls  of  ten,  I  heard  a  singularly  fair-minded  lesson  on 
the  great  reformer.  The  following  extract  from  the 
middle  of  it  shows  how  the  subject  was  attacked  :  — 

LUTHER. 

From  a  lesson  to  $th  School  Year. — Berlin. 

"  Relate  the  life  of  Luther." 

(It  was  narrated  barely  :  together  with  the  fact  that  at 
Eisenach  his  peace  of  mind  was  severely  shaken, — "We 
said  that  it  wras  probably  through  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend."  Then  the  Wittenberg  episode.) 

'  How  came  it  that  Luther  raised  his  voice  publicly 
against  the  Pope?" 

(Indulgences  the  reason.  Explanation  of  these. 
Money  used  for  building  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.) 

"  Now  in  themselves  indulgences  were  not  so  bad — 
but — how  came  the  abuses?" 

"  The  indulgence-givers  led  the  people  to  misunder- 
stand it — and  the  people  got  a  false  idea,  such  as  had 
not  been  intended.  They  made  a  trade  of  it."  (This 
was  enlarged  on.) 

*  This  roused  Luther's  soul  within  him.  What  did  he 
do?"  (The  Theses.) 

"  These  were  mostly  against  the  indulgence-trade, 
but  also  certain  main  tenets  (Hauptbegriffe)  of  the  Church 
were  attacked.  What  is  one  of  these,  for  example  ?" 

"  One  of  these  is  faith." 

"  Luther  maintained  that  salvation  came  through  faith 
alone — that  faith  alone  makes  blessed.  Whereas  the 
Church  teaches — ?" 

"  That  faith  without  works  is  dead." 

"  Name  me  a  few  such  good  works." 

"  Such  good  works  are  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving." 
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"  Luther's  teaching  makes  good  works  superfluous, 
really :  and  so  too,  of  course,  did  the  indulgences. 
Now  many  people  held  Luther  to  be  right,  and 
especially  they  admired  his  courage.  For  he  knew  well 
what  he  might  expect  as  a  result  of  it."  .  .  . 


Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Dresden. 

The  next  lesson  is  to  girls  a  year  older  in  an  evangelical 
school.  It  illustrates  one  or  two  possibilities  of  method. 
It  interested  me  so  much  that  my  notes  after  the  lesson 
were  much  fuller  than  my  notes  during  it.  "A  most 
interesting  lesson,"  they  run.  "  The  calm,  dignified, 
fatherly  teacher  had  a  command  over  his  class  which  it 
was  pleasant  to  see. 

"  He  had  a  cold,  he  told  me, — a  sore  throat,  so  he  was 
going  to  let  the  children  read,  instead  of  himself 
narrating  to  them.  They  were  to  read  a  piece  out 
of  'Die  Muttersprache '  ...  a  book  in  divisions 
under  headings,  such  as  'Prayer,'  'Friendship,'  etc.,  etc., 
in  the  ethical-religious  section,  and  with  a  second  part 
devoted  to  '  Realien,'  including  a  good  deal  under 
History — '  Pictures  out  of  History.'  It  was  not  intended 
as  a  text-book,  he  said,  not  meant,  either,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  '  Vortrag  '  of  the  teacher.  But  sometimes,  instead 
of  '  pictures '  a  regular  lesson  was  given  in  it,  as  here. 

'  However,  there  was  not  really  much  reading  in  the 
lesson.  It  was  thoroughly  well-conducted,  and  the 
discipline  was  admirable— of  military  exactness,  yet 
fatherly  withal.  .  .  . 

'  The  first  thing  required  was  a  revision  of  dates. 
Child  after  child  (after  the  dates  had  been  once  read 
through,  to  see  that  they  were  correct)  stood  and  said 
them — the  turns  going  from  back  to  front. 

'  Then  a  word  brought  the  child  with  the  two  fair 
auburn  plaits  and  the  socks  to  the  front,  where,  standing 
on  the  platform,  she  said  a  date  ....  and  after  a 
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moment's  pause  named  one  of  the  children,    who  had 
their  hands  up  ready.     Reply — next  date — and  so  on. 

"The  children  all  answered  very  clearly,  very  promptly 
and  very  readily — very  loudly  too,  for  the  most  part. 

"  Another  word — and  out  came  a  second  child  to  ask 
questions  the  other  way  round — sentence,  then  date- 
answers. 

*  Two  having  acquitted  themselves  with  honour  as 
examiners,  there  followed  first  the  reading  and  then  the 
saying  of  the  '  sentences  in  note-books '  from  the  time 
before:  the  word  'Wenden!'  being  the  signal  for  all 
books  to  be  turned  on  their  faces,  after  the  reading. 

'  Then  came  the  requirement :  '  One  shall  repeat  a 
sentence,  another  shall  explain  something  in  it  (etwas 
dazu  sprechen).'  A  child  repeats  this  demand  clearly. 
It  is  readily  complied  with,  e.g., 

"  Child   I.  '  People   thought   to  win   blessedness   by 
fasting.     Etwas  dazu?' 

"  Child  II.  'To  fast  is  to  go  without  food.' 
'  In  one  case  'etwas  dazu  '  was  appallingly  necessary, 
for  a  child  readily  came  out  with  the  explanation  for 
'  Opfer,'  that  animals  were  offered  up  on  the  altar. 

'No,'  said  the  wise  teacher  quietly,  'the  Christians 
never  did  that.  You  are  thinking  of  the  time  before 
Christ  came,  in  your  Bible  history.' 

'  They  sacrificed  their  prisoners,'  said  another  child. 
'  No — no !  You  are  thinking  of  the  ancient 
Germans,'  said  he.  'The  Christians  did  not  do  that. 
What  is  meant  by  "Opfer"  here  is,  the  rich  presents 
that  were  given  to  the  Church — gold  and  precious  things, 
laid  upon  the  altar.  .  .  .' 

"  After  this  came  the  geographical  explanations — the 
children  finding  the  places  on  their  maps.  It  was  pretty 
to  see  how,  on  children  holding  up  their  hands  in  answer 
to  the  question,  '  Who  has  not  found  it  yet  ?'  their 
neighbours  sprang  out  (it  was  evidently  the  rule)  to  help 
them. 
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"  After  this  and  a  brief  introduction,  began  the  reading. 

"  Only  a  short  piece  was  read  at  a  time.  At  every  few 
lines  the  children  turned  over  their  books  and  re-said 
what  they  had  been  reading.  At  the  end  of  every 
paragraph  or  so,  one  was  called  upon  to  give  the  main 
points  (Hauptsache)  of  what  had  been  read. 

"  Individual  attention  in  so  large  a  class  is  impossible, 
yet  the  children  must  gain  something  from  the  easy, 
unstumbling  flow  of  the  lesson.  .  .  . 

'  The  piece  was  read  through  a  second  time.  '  This 
time  pay  attention  to  the  contents,'  said  the  master. 
When  it  was  done,  '  Note-books  ! '  And  the  '  Haupt- 
sachen  '  were  repeated  in  order. 

11  After  this  Herr  -  -  went  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
brought  back  a  brown  picture. 

"  The  middle  column  of  girls  was  called  out,  and 
clung  round  the  master  in  a  circle.  They  looked  and 
held  their  hands  up  immediately. 

"  (Duf 

"  'That  is  Luther  at  Frau  Cotta's.' 

"  'That  is  Frau  Cotta.  She  is  introducing  Luther  to 
the  other  children.' 

T.  "  'Well,  yes.  To  the  rest  of  the  family,  nicht 
wahr?' 

"  '  Frau  Cotta  is  in  mourning,  for  she  has  a  white  veil 
round  her  head.' 

"  'No,  that  is  not  mourning.  That  was  the  custom 
then.  The  ladies  dressed  like  that.  It  is  pretty,  is  it 
not?  Here.  .  .  .'  (pointing  to  the  figured  sleeve). 

"  'The  grandfather  is  there  too.' 

"  '  And  that  is  the  grandmother.' 

"  '  And  the  eldest  daughter  is  bringing  in  the  meal.' 

"  '  And  the  little  boy  is  just  kissing  his  spoon  here.' 

"  '  Luther  has  a  monk's  dress.' 

T.  '  '  Well,  yes, — it  was  a  scholar's  dress,  the 
chorister's  dress.' 

"  And  so  on. 
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*'  Meanwhile  the  other  rows  have  been  busy  writing 
the  notes.  They  now  come  out  in  turn,  and  do  the  same 
describing.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  so  pleasant 
an  impression  as  from  this  lesson." 

Not  all  the  lessons  I  heard  on  the  Reformation  were 
interesting.  Some  were  mechanical  and  strained.  But 
one  given  to  the  highest  class  in  the  Dresden  Practising 
School  by  a  woman  of  *  sweet  reasonableness  '  is  well 
worth  mention. 

Like  most  Reformation  lessons,  it  was  strongly 
evangelical  in  tone. 

Lesson  to  8th  School  Year. — Dresden. 

She  told  them  of  Luther's  youth,  his  ancestors,  his 
parents,  their  home,  and  how  they  dealt  with  their 
children.  Luther  had  a  saddened  youth.  How  was 
that  ?  Were  they  not  fond  of  their  children  ?  Yes, 
surely — and  of  Luther  too.  But — their  principles  ! 
Luther  himself  saw  the  flaw  in  their  theory.  He  himself 
realised  that  all  children  must  not  be  treated  alike,  and 
that  there  is  seldom  a  child  who  needs  consistent 
harshness.  Schooldays  came.  .  .  . 

Here  she  told  what  schools  were  like  in  those  days. 

"  What  art  was  then  not  understood?"   .  .  . 

"  The  children  had  to  learn  of  things  they  did  not 
understand." 

Punishment :  flogging. 

"  Luther  was  shy  and  timid.  The  natural  result  was 
that  he  drew  more  and  more  into  himself — he  was  always 
of  a  reserved  and  timid  nature." 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  teacher  was  more 
humane  and  sympathetic  than  to  tell  a  story  of 
misunderstanding  without  comment,  and  of  too  psycho- 
logical a  temper  to  draw  a  rigid  line  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites.  In  similar  kindliness  of  spirit  she  told 
the  story  of  Luther's  hard  work  at  Eisenach — which  with 
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all  its  good  results  had  a  bad  result  too — it  brought 
on  a  severe  illness. 

Another  would  have  failed  to  link  industry  and  illness 
together  :  would  have  praised  the  one  and  passed  over 
the  other. 

She  told  of  the  awful  fear  of  death  that  tormented  him 
during  his  sickness — for  at  that  time  God's  Word  was 
buried  in  obscurities — the  comfort  had  been  lost,  the 
terror  alone  remained ;  Christ  was  known  only  as  a  stern 
judge,  and  it  was  thought  possible  to  approach  Him  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  saints,  or  of  the  Virgin. 
Through  these  one-sided,  false  views,  Luther,  even  after 
his  recovery,  was  oppressed  with  deep  melancholy.  Then 
he  fell  into  another  error.  The  monks,  it  was  held,  were 
the  men  who  best  pleased  God — as  the  Catholics  believe 
to  this  day.  Luther  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Cloister. 

Here  came  the  story  of  Luther's  monastic  life — his 
searching  doubts,  and  final  conviction. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  dreary  period  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  once-through  schools  there  seems  often 
too  much  detail.  Attractive  though  the  lesson  may  be, 
the  facts  become  a  burden.  Yet  in  one  such  school  a 
long,  detailed  lesson  on  the  war  was  managed  with  no 
lack  of  interest,  so  infectious  was  the  vigour  of  the 
master's  personality. 

The  effects  of  the  war  must  furnish  a  text  for  those  who 
are  working  for  universal  peace.  I  heard  such  use  made 
of  the  results — not  so  terrible,  but  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience — of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  But  why  make 
girls  gloom  over  the  miseries  of  war  in  a  military 
country  like  Germany  ? 

Frederick  the  Great  is  a  more  congenial  subject.  Even 
the  Great  Elector  pales  before  him.  The  German  view 
of  him  is  altogether  praise.  They  are  a  hero-worshipping 
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people,  and  '  der  alte  Fritz,'  the  genial  old  man,  the 
energetic  general,  the  father  of  his  country,  is  a  figure 
after  their  own  heart. 

THE  GREAT  ELECTOR. 

Lesson  to  8th  School  Year. — Halle. 

The  following  summarises  the  teaching  on  the  life  of 
the  Great  Elector  in  a  Halle  Mittelschule. 

The  first  lesson,  which  was  taken  out  of  its  due  order, 
and  which  was,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  rather  over  the 
children's  heads,  dealt  with  the  state  of  Prussia  before 
Frederick's  accession,  and  then  attacked  the  subject  of 
the  day,  "  A  Great  Ruler,"  and  after  discussing  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  win  the  name  of  Great, 
passed  on  to  the  youth  of  the  Great  Elector  ("  as  the  tree 
bends,  so  will  it  grow  "). 

The  second  was  far  more  interesting.  During  the 
preliminary  revision,  many  instances  were  collected  to 
show  that  "  great  men  often  have  a  hard  time  in  their 
youth."  Then  the  fact  was  emphasised  that  Frederick 
fought  not  only  for  his  own  little  portion,  but  also  "  for 
the  whole  German  Fatherland  " — all  whose  troubles  were 
referred  to  the  disunion  of  the  Germans,  and  in  this  case, 
further,  to  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  Hapsburg 
emperors. 

Next  a  poem  was  read,  describing  the  Battle  of 
Fehrbellin. 

It  contained  a  story  which  wras  probably  legendary. 
It  nevertheless  had  worth,  said  the  teacher.  And  he 
bade  the  girls  think  wrhy ; — what  could  they  see  from  it  ? 
They  were  ready. 

'  We  see  from  it  that  the  Great  Elector  was  loved  by 
his  people." 

The  fact  that  the  Elector  had  had  no  help  from  the 
Emperor  and  got  nothing  afterwards  from  the  Peace  of 
St.  Germain,  was  made  to  emphasise  "  how  bad  the 
emperors  were;"  and  the  girls  were  induced  to  see  in  the 
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final  change  to  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  *'  a  kind  of 
vengeance." 

The  victories  of  the  Elector's  scanty  troops  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  '*  success  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the 
size  of  one's  army  "  (witness  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
and  the  Seven  Years'  War  too),  and,  further,  that  for 
such  success  the  essentials  were  bravery,  good  leadership 
and— "  Kultur." 

Next  time  the  girls  must  learn  to  know  the  Great 
Elector  as  Father  of  his  Country. 

A  lesson  at  Altenburg  to  girls  a  year  younger  dealt 
with  the  Elector's  greater  namesake,  and  was  entitled  : 
"  Character-sketch  of  Frederick  the  Great."  Evidently 
the  girls  had  heard  all  about  his  life.  Now  they  were 
summing  up  his  characteristics,  and  for  this  their  teacher 
told  them  many  anecdotes,  in  between. 

The  French  Revolution  seems  to  be  treated  in  all 
German  schools  in  considerable  detail.  I  have  the 
impression  that  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Revolution  are 
purposely  held  up  before  the  children's  eyes  that  their 
hearts  may  sicken  at  the  thought  of  any  attempt  to 
change  the  Government  by  violent  means. 

The  children  do  not  like  the  period,  an  Eisenach 
teacher  told  me.  They  prefer  hearing  of  things  for 
which  they  can  feel  admiration. 

In  three  Thuringian  schools  the  lessons  I  heard 
resembled  each  other  as  closely  as  difference  of  personality 
allowed.  In  two  of  them  the  master,  after  a  vivid  and 
even  revolting  picture,  said  impressively,  "  That  is 
Revolution!"  In  both  Schiller's  bitter  condemnation 
was  quoted  from  "  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  "  :  while  in 
the  third,  "  revolution  "  and  "  reformation  "  were 
contrasted  and  the  inference  was  drawn  :  — 

"  Wenn  sich  die  Volker  selbst  befreien 
So  kann  die  Wohlfahrt  nicht  gedeihen." 
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In  the  Dresden  orphanage,  however,  the  matter  was 
treated  rather  differently.  The  causes  of  the  Revolution 
were  the  subject.  Result  as  follows  :  — 

The  Reformation  brought  freedom  of  conscience — each 
man  was  to  believe  according  to  his  conviction,  answer- 
able for  this  only  to  his  conscience. 

The  Revolution  aimed  at  free  citizenship.  Every 
burgher  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  society.  There 
was  to  be  personal  freedom,  and  also  free  ownership  of 
property. 

A  lesson  on  Queen  Luise  to  girls  of  thirteen,  though 
very  interesting,  left  the  listener  more  impressed  by  her 
sorrow  than  by  her  heroism. 

A  great  contrast  was  the  very  practical,  very  anti- 
Socialistic  lesson  given  to  girls  of  the  same  age  in  an 
Altenburg  school. 

THE   WORKMEN'S  PROTECTION   ACT. 

Lesson  to  Sth  School  Year. — Altenburg. 

Its  title  was  :  — 
'  What  our  Emperors   have  done  for  the    Workers.'' 

It  was  set  in  its  right  place  as  part  of  the  larger  section  : 
"  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.'s  Work  in  Time  of  Peace." 

After  the  preparation,  and  more  than  one  repetition  of 
the  aim,  came  the  practical  part — the  actual  worth  of  the 
Workmen's  Protection  Acts.  The  teacher  appealed  to 
the  girls'  experience — which  of  them  had  sisters  in 
service? — and  partly  explained  to  them,  partly  got  them 
to  explain  all  about  these  sisters'  insurance  books  and 
cards  :  and  the  reason  for  the  stamping  of  them  by  the 
employer.  Here  a  point  was  raised  :  Was  it  all  the 
workmen  ?  Were  all  people  included  ?  Officials,  for 
instance,  like  postmen  ?  No  :  Why  not  ?  Because  they 
are  already  secure  of  their  posts. 

T.  :  "  Whom  then  do  we  usually  mean  by  the  term 
"  workmen  ?" 
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"  We  mean  those  workmen  who  have  small  earnings." 

V  Right." 

The  next  subject  was  the  legislation  itself  and  its 
object — to  protect  the  workman  against  accidents  and 
distress. 

"  What  distress?" 

1.  The  workman  may  become  ill. 

Here  the  difference  was  emphasised  between  "  work- 
men "  and  state  officials — workmen  do  not  receive  wages 
when  illness  prevents  them  from  working. 

Distress  may  be  the  workman's  own  fault,  but  again  it 
may  not. 

2.  Accident — for    example,    the    hand    caught    in    a 
machine— and  then — no  wages — and  so  when  in  severe 
need,  the  deserving  man  might  be  left  to  the  charity  of 
others.     To  any  workman  this  might  happen. 

Then  the  Kaiser  pushed  on  this  law — to  what  end  ? 
That  those  benefited  should  not  regard  the  support  as 
charity.  .  .  . 

Followed  details  of  the  working  of  the  law — according 
to  the  wage  of  the  worker;  its  limit — thirteen  weeks. 

Other  laws  were  mentioned  giving  like  support,  small 
though  it  was,  to  the  aged  and  the  maimed. 

Then  came  a  recapitulation  :  and  a  distribution  of  their 
shares  of  the  work  to  the  two  great  emperors. 

Afterwards.  .  .  "  Think,"  said  the  teacher,  "  of  what 
has  been  done  for  the  children,  for  the  women."  .  .  . 

Children  are  not  to  work  more  than  six  hours. 
Women  are  to  leave  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  men 
that  they  may  attend  to  their  home  duties. 

"  And  so — their  children  have  a  duty — that  duty  is?" 

"  ....  To  be  grateful." 

"  And  to  learn  useful  things  in  school-time,  that  you 
may  not  fall  into  distress  afterwards,  as  so  many  do  who 
have  not  learned  at  school. 

"  Then  your  duties  to  the  Kaiser,  what  are  they?" 
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"  To  be  grateful  to  him  .  .  .  and  wish  him  long  life 
and  a  long  reign." 

"  There  is  a  fine  song  about  him  which  you  all  know- 
it  is  exactly  suitable.  Sing  it  then  !" 

Class  to  its  feet — and  the  girls  sang  Heil  dir  im 
Siegeskranz  very  well,  in  two  parts.  Thus  closed  the 
hour. 

IV.  Ancient  History. 

This  is  taught  in  Middle  Schools  only.  Probably  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  relate  it  in  broad  outlines,  laying 
most  stress  on  the  old  hero-stories.  "  Das  interessiert 
die  Kinder  kolossal,"  said  one  of  them,  with  a  twinkle. 
But  all  of  them  describe  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
peoples,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  some  degree. 

Quite  the  most  ambitious  lesson  I  heard  was  one  given 
at  the  Dresden  Orphanage  to  girls  of  twelve,  by  the  same 
lady  whose  lesson  on  the  Ancient  Germans  has  already 
been  reported. 

Here  are  parts  of  it. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

jth  School  Year. — Dresden. 

The  teacher  began  by  seeking  the  motive  forces  of 
civilisation,  saying  that  '*  Kultur  "  started  out  from 
agriculture,  wherein  soon  arose  the  conception  of  "  mine 
and  thine."  Rights  were  confirmed.  Then  when  one 
produced  more  than  he  wanted  of  one  product,  another  of 
another,  they  exchanged.  And  so  trading  began. 

Art  was  considered  next :  what  it  was — what  it 
demanded — where  it  best  flourished.  In  the  valleys  of 
rivers  in  Asia  it  had  its  finest  beginnings — in  Babylon, 
India,  China. 

In  Egypt  too,  the  subject  of  the  day's  lesson. 

Here  came  the  story  of  the  Nile  and  its  overflow, 
bringing  the  two  harvests  :  and  the  children  repeated 
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again  and  again  the  lines  describing  Egypt  as  "  First 
dust-plain,  then  freshwater  sea,  then  flower-bed.'* 

And  this  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  a  miracle.  What 
was  religion  ?  Religion  was  the  feeling  of  dependence 
on  God.  And  the  Egyptians  were  believing  and  religious. 
They  named  their  chief  of  the  gods  Osiris,  god  of  the 
creative  powers.  Isis  was  goddess  of  earth  and  moon 
and  of  fruit-bringing  life. 

Osiris  had  a  bad  brother  Typhon,  who  killed  him  and 
threw  the  body  into  the  Nile.  Isis  mourned  and  wept — 
then  restored  him — and  behold  !  spring  and  the  Nile 
came  back  again  ! 

Egypt's  people  had  many  castes.  The  priests  were 
cultured  men,  understood  the  stars  and  could  foretell  the 
Nile's  overflow.  So  they  were  greatly  respected.  Now 
when  the  Nile  overflowed  the  country,  all  boundaries 
were  of  course  lost :  then  re-measurements  were  needed, 
and  again  it  was  the  priests  who  did  it. 

Further — the  great  bog  that  was  left  behind  had  some 
disadvantages — sickness  arose,  frogs  became  a  pest 
(think  of  the  children  of  Israel).  And  it  was  the  priests 
who  were  the  physicians  for  this  sickness. 

They  had  to  transmit  their  knowledge  to  their 
successors,  so  they  had  to  find  characters  with  which  to 
write  (as  Ulfilas  did  for  the  Goths). 

What  a  caste  was.  .  .  .  The  priests  were  the  first. 
The  King  "  Pharaoh,"  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  belonged  to 
the  second  caste !  To  the  third — Egypt  being  a  great 
cornland — belonged  the  farmers.  To  the  fourth,  the 
Nile  sailors,  also  important. 

To  the  fifth  belonged  the  despised — despised  too,  we 
remember,  among  the  people  of  Israel — the  shepherd 
class.  .  .  . 

Why  was  this?  Because  that  way  of  livelihood  did 
not  need  the  Nile.  It  was  the  same  in  Canaan. 

Revision  here  of  points  :  — 

i.  A  religious  people. 
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2.  Divided  into  various  castes. 

Next  was  treated  the  Egyptian  conception  of  the  soul's 
fate  after  death  :  twenty-two  judges  of  the  dead,  by 
whom  the  soul,  if  bad,  was  condemned  :  if  good,  was 
sent  to  the  sunny  fields  of  the  blest :  but  if  it  had  been 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad — then,  like  the  Hindoos,  they 
found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  :  it  must  come  back  to 
earth  in  another  body. 

Here  came  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  corpse — 
the  preservation  of  the  mummy,  the  embalming,  the 
painting,  the  encoffining  (Joseph's  wish  for  his  bones  to 
be  buried  in  his  native  land  set  forth  an  idea  borrowed 
from  Egypt),  and  the  burial  in  sepulchres  hewn  out  of 
rocks. 

(Here  a  picture  was  used.) 

This  was  especially  for  the  King.  Every  king's  first 
thought  was  for  his  burial. 

The  building  of  the  pyramids.  .  .  .  No  means  but  a 
rope  and  a  rolling  apparatus.  They  used  no  machines, 
but  did  all  with  the  power  of  their  hands.  .  .  .  So  there 
were  many  thousands  of  men  working  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  for  forty  years. 

Next  the  great  Egyptian  buildings  came  under  observa- 
tion— why  there  was  no  roof — what  there  was  outside,  etc. 

This  had  to  be  left  incomplete. 

A  lesson  in  Leipzig  to  girls  a  year  younger  was  a 
clearer  whole,  but  did  not  go  deep. 

It  was  carefully  ordered  :  Egypt  on  the  map,  Nile, 
delta,  origin  of  delta,  reason  for  Egypt  being  called  the 
gift  of  the  Nile,  the  Nile's  floods  and  their  effects, 
Egypt's  animals,  Egypt's  people,  their  castes  and  the 
status  of  each,  their  religion  and  their  myths. 


CHAPTER    V. 

HIGHER  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Status  and  Character.  The  Higher  School  for  Girls, 
though  it  falls  far  below  the  boys'  schools  in  public 
estimation,  is  the  generally  recognised  medium  of 
women's  secondary  education,  the  one  common  founda- 
tion, and  for  the  majority  of  girls  both  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega.  In  the  best  of  them  the  atmosphere  is  one  of 
broad  culture,  literary  and  aesthetic,  far  surpassing  that 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  English  school-girl. 

All  the  same,  owing  to  the  absence  of  much  that  goes 
towards  the  English  ideal  of  school  life,  an  English  girl 
would  not  thrive  there.  The  whole  conception  is 
different. 

But  the  instruction  given  in  history  and  literature  is 
something  to  remember.  The  German  teacher  does  not 
devote  all  his  or  her  time  to  correcting  written  work.  The 
amount  of  this  is  fixed.  The  time  is  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  interesting  and  penetrative  lessons. 
Sometimes,  naturally,  these  are  over  the  heads  of  the 
children,  and  leave  them  ignorant  or  uncertain  of 
rudimentary  facts.1 

I  can  speak  only  for  those  schools  I  visited,  and  these 
were  without  exception  public  day-schools,  in  the  sense 
of  schools  controlled  either  by  the  town  or  by  the 
Government.  But  although  these  attract  to  themselves 

1.  Of.  Herr  Dr.  Liingen  in  "  Frauenbildung,"  Vol.  II.  No.  6,  "  Wie 
lassen  sich  sichere  Unterrichtsergebnisse  in  der  hoheren  Madchenschule 
erzielen?" 
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about  half  the  number  of  available  girls  of  the  higher 
school  class,  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  majority. 
Germany  swarms  with  small  private  Higher  Schools, 
and  these  are  often  preferred  to  the  public  schools  on  two 
counts — they  are  more  select,  and  they  are  almost 
exclusively  under  the  headmistress-ship  of  women. 

The  latter  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  with  the  public 
schools.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the  figures  in  the 
Report  of  Fraulein  Helene  Lange  to  the  Government  in 
1893,  91-92  per  cent,  of  the  public  Higher  Schools  for 
Girls  were  under  male  headship  :  while  of  the  private 
schools  only  12-13  per  cent,  had  headmasters:  all  the 
rest  were  under  the  headship  of  women. 

This  difference  between  German  public  schools  for 
girls  and  our  own  goes  deep.  It  shows,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  interest  which  German  men  of  high  character 
have  taken  of  late  in  women's  education  :  on  the  other 
hand,  it  illustrates  the  daughter-like  attitude  of  German 
women  in  general,  young  or  old. 

It  is  a  strong  point  of  attack  for  the  reformers,  who 
demand  that  there  shall  be  more  women  teachers  in  the 
upper  classes  of  girls'  Higher  Schools.  They  do  not, 
howrever,  either  demand  or  desire  that  male  teachers  shall 
be  excluded.  And  indeed  the  relations  between  the  grey- 
headed teacher  and  his  class  are  often  stimulating  and 
pleasant. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  history  of  these  Higher 
Schools  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  a  few  words  may 
be  quoted,  though  they  lose  in  translation,  from  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Emil  Dohler,  the  headmaster  of  the 
Higher  Daughters'  School  in  Dresden  N.,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  fine  new  school-house  in  October, 
1902  :  — 

"  The  type  of  school  to  which  our  own  institution, 
founded  in  1876  as  a  private  school,  belongs,  has 
experienced  in  the  last  forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  since 
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the  glorious  revival  of  the  German  Empire,  an 
extraordinarily  rapid  and  powerful  development.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  that  lively 
interest  in  the  culture  of  women  which  awoke  when 
the  Women's  Movement  arose  in  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century,  but  especially  in  the  strong  upspringing  of 
German  national  consciousness  and  in  the  un- 
paralleled access  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  German 
towns.  To  the  cheerful  spirit  of  devotion  of  these 
latter,  to  which  at  one  time  Luther,  in  his  famous  writ 
to  the  Mayor  and  Councillors,  had  not  appealed  in  vain, 
we  owe  between  the  years  1860  and  1880  the  foundation 
of  more  than  100  Higher  Daughters'  Schools  :  and 
from  that  time  to  to-day  many  German  towns  have 
willingly  offered  truly  noble  sums  in  order  to  give  the 
educational  institutions  for  girls  not  only  the  internal 
constitution  suitable  for  their  purpose,  but  also  a 
beautiful,  sometimes  indeed  a  truly  splendid  outer 
form.  The  new  school  buildings  at  Freiburg  and 
Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  Berlin  and  Konigsberg,  the 
Sophienschule  in  Hanover,  the  municipal  Tochter- 
schule  of  even  extravagant  splendour  in  Wiesbaden, 
and  a  long  file  of  their  sister  schools  elsewhere  in  the 
Empire,  to  whose  number  our  own  Neustadter  Tochter- 
schule  may  henceforth  unhesitatingly  claim  to  belong, 
give  clear  witness  of  the  determination  of  communities 
to  care  for  girls'  as  well  as  for  boys'  education.  Many 
of  them  are  directing  their  efforts  towards  making  the 
same  sacrifices  for  their  higher  schools  for  girls  as  for 
the  higher  schools  for  boys,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
welfare  of  families,  of  communities  and  therefore 
of  the  State  itself,  is  not  more  dependent  on  the 
excellence  of  its  future  men  than  on  the  ability  of  its 
women.  If  the  tasks  of  the  latter  in  the  service  of  the 
common  weal  were  ever  really  lighter  and  less 
significant  than  those  of  men,  they  are  certainly  so 
no  longer  in  an  age  like  the  present If,  half  a 
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century  earlier,  the  head  of  the  family  as  a  rule  did  not 
seem  to  take  his  daughter's  future  into  serious 
consideration,  in  our  days  even  the  most  well-to-do 
circles  endeavour  more  and  more  earnestly  to  secure  to 
their  daughters,  whatever  may  happen,  at  least  the 
possibility  of  taking  armed  part  in  the  battle  for 
existence.  That  to  this  end  a  thorough  all-round 
education,  one,  indeed,  on  whose  foundations  can  be 
built  any  kind  of  technical  training,  has  the  utmost 
value,  is  a  fact  recognised  on  all  sides. 

1  To  impart  such  a  thorough  all-round  education  is 
ever  more  and  more  the  aim  of  the  public  Higher 
Schools  for  Girls,  and  for  this  reason  their  number  and 
importance  grows  from  year  to  year.  They  have  now 
long  ceased  to  be  caste  schools  :  they  aim  at  accom- 
plishing a  task,  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Higher  Schools  for  Boys,  but  of  equal  worth  :  they 
aim  at  being  armouries,  wrhich  furnish  the  girls'  powers 
of  perception,  feeling  and  will  with  weapons  against 
either  the  intellectual  desolation  or  the  material  need  of 
life." 

It  is  exactly  this  spirit  of  grappling  with  the  times  that 
animates  the  leaders  of  the  "  Frauenbewegung  "  wrho 
demand  the  reform  of  the  girls'  schools. 

Curriculum.  The  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school  differs 
much  from  that  for  boys. 

,  At  the  Conference  in  Berlin  in  1872  the  following 
subjects  of  instruction  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the 
normal :  — 

Religion. 

German  Language. 

French. 

English. 

History. 
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Arithmetic  with  Geometry. 

Naturbeschreibung  (Physiography,  etc.). 

Naturlehre  (Physics). 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Singing. 

Needlework. 

There  is  no  difference  to-day  except  that  drill  has  been 
added,  writing  is  not  counted  a  separate  subject,  and  in 
nearly  all  girls'  schools  the  history  of  art  is  taught — and 
interestingly  taught — in  the  highest  class  or  classes. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  school  is  religious  and 
aesthetic.  There  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  exact  know- 
ledge. Some  see  this  danger  and  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  corrective  to  the  too 
distinctly  literary  character  of  the  instruction.  Also 
more  of  natural  science  is  being  introduced. 

Hours  of  Work.  In  the  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  the 
usual  hour  for  starting  work  is  eight  a.m.  In  some 
cases  the  "  pauses  "  correspond  with  those  of  the 
elementary  schools,  but  in  the  Sophienstift  at  Weimar 
there  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  after  each  lesson,  and 
during  the  interval  the  whole  school  is  turned  out  into 
the  grounds.  This  is  a  most  beneficent  arrangement, 
for  the  long  five  hours'  morning  is  a  strain  on  the  girls. 
The  Higher  Schools  never  have  any  afternoon  classes  : 
but  all  schools  count  Saturday  among  the  work-mornings. 

Home  Work.  Higher  School  pupils  have  plenty  to 
do,  in  some  schools  more  than  in  others.  As  a  rule 
history  is  not  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  home-work. 
Little  written  work  is  done  in  connection  with  it.  "  The 
children  have  so  much  to  do  with  their  German  and  their 
other  subjects  "  said  a  Saxon  teacher  to  me,  "  that  they 
could  not  well  do  homework  for  history  as  well.  They 
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need  some  subjects  free.     The  work  of  history  is  done  in 
the  class." 

Discipline  depends  on  the  teacher's  personality.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  that  in  elementary  schools. 

Aims.  The  ideal  of  a  present  day  Higher  School  for 
Girls  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Just,  the 
eminent  Herbartian  Director  of  a  Higher  School  in 
Thuringia,  in  an  address  to  the  Branch  Society  for 
Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  the  Provinces  of  Saxony, 
Anhalt  and  Thuringia,  in  October,  1902. 

"  It  is  the  pride  of  the  educational  system  of  state  or 
town  to  be  as  manifold  as  possible.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  type  of  school  to  develop  its  own  individuality 
as  far  as  may  be,  clearly  and  distinctly." 

"  This  then  is  also  the  task  of  the  Higher  School  for 
Girls.  It  is  a  higher  school,  therefore  it  must  be  distinct 
from  the  elementary  school.  "  And  it  is  a  girls'  school, 
therefore,  it  must  be  distinct  from  the  higher  schools  for 
boys." 

"  This  individuality  of  the  Higher  School  for  Girls 
must  come  to  the  fore  especially  in  the  last  two  years  of 
school  life :  in  the  school-years  which  pass  beyond  the 
school-period  of  the  Volksschule,  and  in  which  the  sexes 
begin  to  differ  from  one  another." 

14  It  must  therefore  be  clearly  recognisable  in  the 
Lehrplan  of  the  last  two  school  years.  How  then  must 
this  Lehrplan  be  formed,  that  it  may  respond  to  that 
individuality  ?  " 

"  Do  we  wish  to  define  this,  we  must  first  of  all  have 
the  AIM  clearly  before  our  eyes,  which  the  Higher  School 
for  Girls  desires  to  attain ;  it  desires  to  produce  women 
of  higher  culture  (Bildung)." 

"But  culture,  is,  according  to  our  interpretation,  not 
the  mere  transfer  of  knowledge  :  it  is  rather  a  forming, 
moulding  :  namely,  a  forming,  moulding  of  the  inner  and 
outer  man  to  a  harmonious  personality,  that  is,  to  a 
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personality  with  a  settled,  consistent  conception  of  life 
(einer  geschlossenen,  in  sich  zusammenstimmenden 
Weltanschauung)  which  penetrates  the  whole  of  life  and 
rules  as  well  the  personal  conduct  of  it  as  one's  relations 
with  fellow  human  beings." 

"  The  higher  culture,  however,  will  show  itself  herein, 
that  this  harmony  come  both  within  and  without  more 
perfectly  to  expression,  and  that  it  also  include  regions 
which  lie  beyond  the  every-day,  the  necessary  and  the 
ordinary,  i.e.,  that  its  periphery  be  broaaer." 

"  That  ideal  of  a  highly  cultured  woman,  in  a 
Christian  and  German  sense,  which  ought  to  be  before 
our  eyes  in  the  education  of  our  girls,  will  therefore  show 
the  following  traits  :  — 

"  She  will  be  penetrated  by  a  conception  of  life  which 
recognises  a  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  a  moral 
community,  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  which  is  conscious 
of  itself  as  instrument  and  member  of  this  community." 

11  And  as  a  German  woman  she  knows  also,  what  high 
position  the  German  people,  with  its  peculiar  gifts  and 
powers,  occupies  in  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  what 
tasks  for  the  realisation  of  the  moral  community  are  yet 
to  be  fulfilled  by  it,  and  what  part  in  this  falls  especially 
to  women." 

4  But  from  her  woman's  nature  and  her  woman's  call- 
ing she  sees  her  work  everywhere,  where  are  needed 
tending  in  the  widest  sense,  preservation  and  healing, 
education  and  culture,  and  also  the  beautifying  and 
adornment  of  life." 

"  And  finally  by  the  culture  she  has  received,  she  is 
made  capable  of  turning  to  account  in  these  spheres, 
whether  in  the  family  or  in  another  community,  her  own 
peculiar  gifts  and  powers,  and  so  of  doing  her  share  in 
the  work  of  civilization." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 
FOR  GIRLS. 

In  secondary  schools  for  girls,  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  German  type  is  not  one  of  method, 
but  on  the  German  side  one  of  greater  vivacity,  less 
precision,  wider  culture,  less  exact  knowledge  :  while  the 
difference  in  atmosphere  and  aim  is  very  considerable. 

History  teaching,  according  to  the  famous  Prussian 
'  May  Regulations  "  of  1894,  "  aims  at  strengthening 
and  deepening  the  love  for  fatherland,  home  and  ruling 
house,  and  at  inducing  the  power  to  comprehend  the 
present  day  and  the  duties  of  our  people:"  and  the 
teaching  of  history  and  of  religion  and  of  the  mother 
tongue  have  in  common  the  task  of  furnishing  the  rising 
generation  with  "  a  higher  moral  conception  of  life," 
and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  "love  for  the  Fatherland 
and  for  mankind." 

Furthermore,  "  the  teacher  of  history  must  first  of  all 
realise  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  teach  general  universal 
history ;  that  he  must,  on  the  whole,  confine  himself  to 
national  history,  and  that  the  history  of  other  nations  is 
to  be  brought  in  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  our  civilization  (Kultur).  Besides  this 
essential  limitation,  the  history  teacher  in  the  Higher 
School  for  Girls  must  remember  that  all  intricate 
questions  of  home  and  foreign  policy,  all  strategical 
circumstance  and  military  details  remain  foreign  to  the 
girls'  understanding,  so  that  the  detailed  presentation  of 
state  treaties,  of  constitutional  struggles  and  of  battles 
is  out  of  place  in  this  school  :  that  political  history  in 
the  narrower  sense  must  be  surveyed  only  in  its  most 
important  features,  and  that  everywhere,  congenially  to 
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woman's  nature,  the  main  end  is  the  awakening  of  a 
warm,  personal  interest  in  great  leaders  and  peoples, 
their  destinies  and  their  deeds." 

An  aim,  then,  ethical  and  patriotic  and  at  the  same 
time  essentially  feminine. 

The  recognised  means  towards  its  fulfilment  seem  to 
differ  little  from  those  already  described  in  Chapter  II. 
As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools, 
very  little  is  said  about  them. 

The  "  May  Regulations  "  lay  stress  on  "  social 
conditions  and  especially  women's  life  and  women's 
work." 

They  observe  that  "  Besides  literature  and  art,  national 
and  family  customs,  religious  and  moral  ideas,  commerce 
and  industry  are  not  to  be  neglected.  .  .  .  Especial  tact 
is  demanded  by  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  Class  I. 
on  the  most  important  economic  and  social  questions  >f 
the  day.  It  will  be  best  combined  with  a  demonstration 
of  the  good  work  of  our  rulers  in  this  sphere." 

Dates  are  to  be  few,  but  firm — of  course — and  "  must 
be  made  accessible  to  the  pupils  in  printed  form." 

It  is  added  that  "  By  means  of  gradual  exercises, 
endeavour  must  be  made  that  the  pupils  of  the  two  highest 
classes  shall  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  the  form  of 
continuous  narrative  about  individual  persons  or  events." 
'  The  text-book  must  be  suited  to  the  girls'  school, 
afid  as  short  and  broadly  outlined  as  possible.  It  should 
contain  those  facts  destined  for  memorisation  and  revision 
in  the  simplest  form.  The  filling  in  of  the  outlines  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher." 

The  scope  is  broad.  The  girls  must  give  careful  study 
to  the  history  of  the  mother-country,  and  must  gain, 
besides,  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  events 
of  ancient  history  and  with  those  of  the  great  modern 
civilised  nations  in  so  far  as  these  are  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  mother-country. 

Ancient    mythology    as    such    does    not    belong    to 
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history  teaching  according  to  the  Regulations.  It  seems 
to  be  very  generally  taught,  nevertheless. 

Even  more  true  in  secondary  than  in  elementary 
schools  does  it  seem  that  "  the  teacher  is  the  method." 

In  the  lower  classes,  the  teachers  keep  before  them  the 
ideal  of  the  elementary  schools,  which  must  be  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  foregoing  chapters.  In  the  higher  classes, 
as  a  rule,  complete-sentence-answering  is  not  required, 
and  "  self-activity  "  yields  place  to  lecturing  methods. 

Herbartians,  indeed,  never  forget  their  framework. 
But  Herbartian  secondary  schools  are  few. 

Others  take  a  more  matter-of-fact  view  of  history. 

In  the  busy,  hard-working  town  of  Leipzig,  a  new 
departure  has  been  made  by  the  Principal  of  the 
municipal  Hohere  Madchenschule,  with  apparently 
fruitful  result  for  the  intellect  of  his  highest  class. 
Original  sources  are  systematically  studied — not,  how- 
ever, simply  for  the  facts'  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  their  assimilators. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into  the  Principal's 
ample  illustration  of  the  idea  and  its  practice  in  all 
subjects.  The  following  extract  concerns  the  teaching 
of  history.  (The  paragraphs  are  mine.) 

It  is,  he  says,  "  the  teaching  in  which,  usually,  the 
least  balance  is  attained  between  ....  receptivity  and 
activity.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  history- 
teaching,  the  material  is,  as  a  rule,  imparted  only  by 
means  of  the  narration  of  the  teacher.  Against  this 
exclusiveness  the  following  considerations  must  be 
urged  :  — 

*  i.  The  girls'  self-activity  is  practically  nil." 

"2.  The  girl  comes  either  never  or  at  best  seldom  into 
direct  contact  with  the  sources  of  historical  presenta- 
tion." 

"3.  The  assimilation  of  history  from  the  lecture  does 
not  correspond  with  that  form  of  assimilation,  which 
after  school-time  preponderates  in  free  self-culture  :  for 
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here,  the  reading  of  historical  presentations  is  the  way 
in  which  historical  interest  is  aroused  and  historical 
knowledge  won." 

"  4.  The  advantage  of  the  historical  lecture,  that 
through  the  manner  of  the  presentation  (warmth  of  tone, 
etc.,)  it  awakens  inspiration  for  the  great  and  the  sublime 
in  history,  can  easily  become  a  danger,  because  the  girl 
does  not  learn  to  feel  directly  the  warmth  that  radiates 
from  the  great,  but  accustoms  herself  to  a  good 
"  Warmeleiter." 

"  One  is  helped  over  all  these  obstacles,  if  one  resolves 
to  allow  the  girls  of  the  two  highest  classes  to  read  note- 
worthy documents  belonging  to  the  periods  for  which 
historical  interest  is  to  be  gathered." 

Such  documents,  says  the  Direktor,  are,  for  a  girls' 
school,  those  in  which  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  an  age  are 
most  directly  expressed.  The  method  of  using  them 
should  be  this  :  the  teacher  should  first  prepare  the 
ground  of  the  period  thoroughly  by  means  of  lecture  or 
text-book.  When  the  girls  have  a  sure  knowledge  of  its 
outlines,  he  should  give  out  a  number  of  extracts,  as  brief 
and  as  characteristic  as  possible,  and  he  should  tell  the 
girls  plainly  from  what  point  of  view  they  are  to  be  read, 
The  extracts  should  not  all  be  the  same.  Variety  makes 
the  sphere  of  interest  wider  and  gives  opportunity  for 
regard  to  be  had  to  the  pupils'  individuality. 

Afterwards  the  girls  should  hold  a  brief  conference,  in 
which  all  alike  join  in  the  discussion.  As  all  the  docu- 
ments deal  with  the  same  period,  there  are  possibilities 
of  an  interesting  and  fruitful  debate. 

Ich  denke,  so  spiiren  die  Schiilerinnen  wenigstens 
einen  '  Hauch  '  des  Geistes  grosser  Zeiten  und  zwar 
dank  ihrer  eigenen  Arbeit." 

The  writer  gives  ample  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
this  could  be  done. 

One  of  his  ablest  teachers  has  carried  out  the  Direktor 's 
idea  in  Class  II. 
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Most  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  history  teacher  after  vividness,  clearness, 
and  association  of  ideas  applies,  of  course,  equally  to 
the  teaching  in  secondary  schools :  and  though  the 
differences  between  German  and  English  teaching,  where 
they  exist,  are  here  mainly  those  of  subject,  of  vivacious- 
ness  and  of  insight,  yet  sometimes  a  teacher  works 
wonders  with  picture  or  poem. 

I  heard  lessons  that  were  dull,  dry,  and  lifeless : 
lessons  that  were  alive,  but  very  commonplace  :  and 
lessons  again  that  were  so  full  of  vigour,  vivacity  and 
charm,  that  they  can  never  fade  from  my  memory. 

The  same  criticisms  in  the  main  may  be  passed  upon 
secondary  -*&  upon  elementary  history  teaching.     There 
is  occasionally  a  tendency  to  be  unfair  to  other  nations  :  - 
-  a  tendency  to  glorify  the  ruling  house  :    and  a  love  for 
^  over-emotional  hero-worship.     I  saw  nothing  of  the  last, 
but  cannot  ignore  the  outspoken  criticisms  of  Fraulein 
Helene    Lange    in    her    "  Grundfragen    der    Madchen- 
schulreform." 

Another   evil,   abundantly   realized   by   the   Germans 
themselves,  is  produced  by  the  extreme  of  a  virtue — the 
teacher's  ambition  for  his  pupils.     He  tries  to  teach  them 
"too  much,  therefore  they  assimilate  too  little. 
*-  -Js  not  this  the  same  in  all  nations  and  languages  to  ax 
greater  or  a  less  extent  ? 

Of  the  life-giving  power  of  much  of  the  history-teaching 
the  reader  may  gain  some  slight  idea  from  the  lessons 
epitomised  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SOME  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY  COURSES. 

I  visited,  in  Thuringia,  the  wholly  Herbartian  Higher 
Schools  of  Altenburg  and  Eisenach,  and  also  the  fine 
Sophienstift  in  Weimar;  in  Saxony,  the  severely 
business-like  municipal  Higher  School  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  more  genial  institution  in  Dresden  ;  and  in  Prussia, 
two  Higher  Schools  in  Berlin,  two  in  Halle,  two  in 
Hanover,  and  (very  hastily)  one  in  Frankfurt. 

Thuringia. 

The  little  states  of  the  centre  have  much  more  freedom 
of  initiative  than  is  enjoyed  by  Prussia.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  Thuringian  and  not  Prussian  towns  should 
show  the  greatest  variety  of  Lehrplan.  The  two 
Herbartian  centres  have  carried  the  idea  of  correlation  to 
its  utmost  practicable  limit. 

Altenburg's  Karolinenschule  is  famous.  The  name  of 
its  Direktor  carries  weight  in  Central  Germany. 

The  history  and  geography  courses  at  his  school  run 
as  follows  :  — 


Class  HISTORY  GEOGEAPHY 

X.       1     None,  but  the  children  have  1  The  town  of  Altenburg. 
Bible  Stories. 

IX.       2    As  in  X.  2  Surroundings    of   Altenburg 

(relief  map). 

VIII.       3    Home      and       Thuringian  3  East  and  West  Kreis. 
legends. 

VII.      4    German    legends,    German  4  The  German  States. 
History    to    Charles    the 
Great. 

VI.       5     The   German  Monarchy  to  5  Geography  of  Germany,  con- 
Rudolph  von  Habsburg.  tinned. 

V.      6     Discoveries.    The  Reforma-  6  Understanding  of  the  Globe, 
tion.  The  Countries  of  Europe. 

H 
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Class          a  HISTORY  GEOGRAPHY 

IV.  7  The  Thirty  Years'  War.  7  Foreign  Continents.  Ele- 
From  the  Great  Elector  to  merits  of  Mathematical 
the  Great  King.  Geography. 

III.       8     From  the  French  Revolution    8  The  German  Empire  and  its 
and  foreign  rule  in  Germany          position  in  the  world.     The 
to  the  Re-establishment  of          German  Colonies,  and  those 
the  German  Empire.     His-          of  other  nations. 
torical  review. 

II.  9  Greek  and  Roman  Myth-  9  The  Mediterranean  countries 
ology  and  History,  with  and  their  significance  for 
special  reference  to  Greek  the  development  of  civiliza- 
Art  in  the  Periclean,  tion.  In  comparison  with 
Roman  civilisation  in  the  these,  the  leading  countries 
Augustan  age.  Survey  of  of  the  present  day. 
the  history. 

I.  10  History  of  the  most  recent  10  Our  narrower  and  broader 
period.  History  of  modern  Fatherland,  with  reference 
Art.  to  economic  and  commercial 

conditions.  The  home 
planisphere.  General  geo- 
graphy. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  by  the  Direktor, 
the  introduction  to  which  has  already  been  quoted, 
explains  the  motive  underlying  the  arrangement  for  the 
last  two  school  years. 

"  While  the  Church  History  of  Class  II.  showed  the 
conquest  of  the  ancient  world  by  Christianity,  and  was 
therewith  obliged  to  give  prominence  to  the  moral  and 
religious  shortcomings  and  crimes  of  the  age,  the 
political  history  brings  forward  Greek  and  Roman  life  in 
its  whole  development,  and  honours  especially  those 
sides  of  it  which  continue  to  this  day  to  influence  our 
civilisation  :  the  art  of  the  Greeks  and  the  high  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Romans 

'  The  basis  and  the  starting  point  of  instruction  are 
furnished  both  by  the  art-treasures  of  the  ancients,  which 
afford  us  a  clear  glimpse  into  their  life  and  endeavours, 
their  belief  and  thought,  their  feeling  and  hope,  and 
which  even  to-day  offer  imperishable  models  for  all 
aesthetic  form,  structure  and  representation  ;  and  also  by 
their  literature  —  and  here  we  give  not  only  portions  of 
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Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  translations  from  the 
historians,  from  the  Odyssey,  and  from  the  tragedians, 
but  also  poems  of  Schiller,  Geibel,  Konrad  Ferdinand 
Meyers,  in  which  true  pictures  of  antique  life  are  given 
us. 

"  We  hold  the  place  which  we  appoint  for  Greek  and 
Roman  history  (the  ninth  school  year)  to  be  the  right 
one,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  mistake  for  the  Prussian  regula- 
tions to  set  this  material  as  early  as  the  seventh  school 
year,  that  is  as  our  own  Class  IV. 

"  For  apart  from  the  fact,  that  there  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history  stands  completely  isolated,  it  seems  to  us 
better  for  our  girls  to  set  out  to  obtain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Fatherland,  and  for 
ancient  history  to  remain  reserved  for  the  time  which 
stretches  beyond  the  elementary  school  period  and 
belongs  specifically  to  the  Higher  School  for  Girls ;  the 
more  so  as  it  constantly  happens  that  girls  leave  as  early 
as  their  eighth  school  year,  and  are  then  less  instructed  in 
the  history  of  their  Fatherland  than  the  girls  of  the 
elementary  school.  Besides,  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce 
the  girls  of  the  seventh  school  year  to  be  utterly  unripe 
for  initiation  into  the  art  of  the  Periclean  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  any  gain  for  their 
education. 

"  The  history  teaching  of  Class  I.  must  proceed  after 
brief  retrospect  of  previous  development,  to  the  most 
recent  German  history.  Its  duty  is  to  give  the  girls  a 
picture  of  the  rise  of  the  new  German  Empire,  as  well  as 
a  picture  of  its  present  life  and  endeavour  in  the  political, 
intellectual  (kulturellen)  and  social  sphere.  At  the  same 
time,  in  accord  with  the  character  of  our  school,  the  share 
of  women  in  the  fulfilment  of  national  duties,  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  peculiar  gifts  and  powers,  must  thoroughly 
receive  their  due,  and  for  the  same  reason  special  place 
must  be  made  for  the  study  of  art. 
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"  And  this  material  too  stands  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  religion. 

"  For,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  rise  of  the  Empire, 
there  were  forces  at  work  which  had  already  their  origin 
in  the  Reformation,  and,  on  the  other,  the  tasks  which 
our  nation  has  to  achieve  at  the  present  day  in  the  spheres 
of  culture  and  of  social  life  stand  in  the  closest  connection 
with  the  ethically  religious  forces,  and  are  to  be  traced 
from  these  and  valued  by  them." 

There  is  little  more  that  concerns  history  proper ;  but 
the  following  extracts  illustrate  the  part  played  by  cor- 
relation in  the  Lehrplan,  and  at  the  same  time  the  clear 
view  and  definite  aim  which  characterize  its  arrangement : 

"  Religion,  history,  German,  form  the  inner  ring  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Lehrplan,  from  them  go  forth 
determinative  influences  for  the  girls'  conception  of  life, 
and  therewith  for  their  mind  and  thought  (Gesinnung)  ; 
we  can  therefore  comprehend  them  under  the  name  of  the 
Thought-subjects."  (Gesinnungsfacher.) 

.  .  .  .  "  Side  by  side  with  these  we  have  three  more 
groups  of  subjects  in  the  Higher  School  for  Girls : 
foreign  languages,  the  natural  science  and  mathematical 
subjects,  and  the  aesthetic-technical." 

.  .  .  .  "  They  are  all  intended  to  cultivate  the  know- 
ledge and  dexterity  which  are  needed  by  thought  and 
will  as  a  means  for  activity  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  all  the  duty  of  preparing  for  special  sides  of 
woman's  calling,  of  cultivating  special  characteristics  of 
woman's  nature. 

....  ''Since  for  their  advance  the  historical  principle 
cannot  be  the  guide,  their  connection  with  the  afore- 
named subjects  must  be  free  and  in  part  only  formal. 
But  yet  they  must  not  ignore  the  general  aim  and 
the  ruling  thought-circle  of  each  particular  stage,  they 
must  work  together  for  its  cultivation." 
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Eisenach  has  another  Karolinenschule.  The  Lehrplan 
has  no  preface,  but  the  plan  of  the  history  course  has 
unusual  completeness,  starting  from  the  very  lowest  class 
of  six-year-olds. 

For  the  first  time,  one  sees  absolute  correlation  between 
history  and  geography;  but  I  did  not  notice,  in  either 
of  the  geography  lessons  I  heard,  any  attempt  to  start 
out  from  history.  Probably  that  is  done  only  on  occasion. 

The  crowning-piece  of  the  history  (taken  once  through 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most  modern  part)  is  not  German, 
but  ancient  history.  This  arrangement  does  not,  at  first 
sight  at  all  events,  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
the  Altenburg  school. 

Weimar  shares  with  Leipzig  a  preference  for  a  twice- 
through  course. 

Saxony. 

Leipzig  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  concentric 
system. 

School 
Year. 

4.  Legends  of  classical  antiquity.     German  legends. 

5  &  6.  "  Pictures  "  from  German  history. 

7.  Ancient  history. 

8,  9,  10.  German   history  from  the  beginning  to  the 

present  day.  Included  in  the  last  year's  course 
are:  4  Rudiments  of  economics  and  civics. 
Home  reading  of  contemporary  works,  lectures 
and  discussion  upon  them."  (Cf.  the  previous 
chapter.) 

A  school  in  Dresden  arranges  its  work  similarly,  but 
allows  a  year  and  a  half  for  ancient  history.  For  the 
tenth  school  year  the  programme  is  as  follows  :  — 

History  of  the  most  modern  times.  Reference  to  social 
history.  An  hour  a  week  of  art-history.  In 
connection  with  this,  visits  to  the  picture  gallery 
and  to  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Albertinum. 
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Prussia. 

The  course  for  a  school  in  Berlin  is  so  arranged  that 
German  history  is  repeated,  in  one  form  or  another,  three 
times  during  six  years.  Too-much-to-get-through  struck 
me  as  a  characteristic  of  the  city. 

But  the  following  extract  from  the  course  for  Frankfurt- 
am-Main  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  beneficial 
deviation  is  possible  under  Prussian  regulations:  — 

School  Year. 

5.  German    home    legends :    life-pictures    and    social 

pictures  from  the  history  of  the  Fatherland  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Siegfried.  Gudrun.  Pictures  of 
prominent  characters  in  German  mediaeval  history. 
Social  pictures :  The  ancient  Germans ;  mona- 
steries; chivalry;  towns  and  municipal  life  in 
connection  with  social  history ;  wall-pictures. 
Legends  and  stories  of  Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Columbus  and  Gutenberg. 

6.  Life-pictures    and    social    pictures    from    modern 

history 

7.  The  chief  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with 

survey  of  the  history  and  civilisation  of  the 
oriental  nations  :  stress  on  social  history. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SOME  HISTORY  LESSONS  IN  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

"  Heimatkunde  "  is  usually  not  taught  under  that 
name  in  Higher  Schools:  but  "  earth-knowledge  "  or 
geography,  is  in  its  earliest  beginnings  of  the  same 
nature,  for  it  sets  out  from  the  school-house  and  garden 
and  passes  through  stages  of  town  and  province  before  it 
launches  into  the  wide  world.  The  few  lessons  I  heard 
were  purely  geographical,  therefore  out  of  place  here. 

History  proper  is  as  a  rule  cradled  in  mythology, 
Greek,  Roman  and  German. 

I.  Mythology. 

In  Weimar,  children  of  the  fourth,  in  Dresden  children 
of  the  fifth  school  year  (ten  years  old)  were  revelling  in 
Greek  Legends,  told  in  fascinating  fairy-tale  fashion 
with  no  thought  of  the  moral. 

In  Dresden  especially  it  was  not  method  but  the 
teacher's  personality  and  manner  that  had  charm.  The 
object  of  saga-teaching  was,  she  told  me,  "  To  open  the 
children's  mouths,  so  that  we  can  put  in  something 
useful !  " 

Girls  of  thirteen  were  again  enjoying  mythology  as 
introduction  to  their  year  of  history. 

The  same  lady  taught  them,  in  a  manner  more  scientific 
but  no  whit  less  absorbing.  For  she  was  intensely 
interested  in  her  subject,  and  had  something  child-like 
about  her,  so  that  she  could  relate  a  really  "  unpleasing  " 
discovery  of  science  in  a  way  that  not  only  robbed  it  of 
its  sting  and  its  cynicism,  but  even  gave  it  a  poetic 
interest. 
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TEUTONIC  MYTHS. 

Lesson  to  8th  School  Year. — Dresden. 

The  first  business  was  the  hearing  of  dates,  and  the 
setting  of  twelve  more  (the  girls  had  a  book  of  them), 
for  the  following  lesson. 

Then  we  went  into  Scandinavian  and  German 
mythology.  "  Ought  all  these  stories  to  be  thrown  into 
one  jar  ?"  she  asked.  Then  she  went  into  their  sources — 
Caesar,  Tacitus,  fairy-tales,  folk-lore,  Runic  writings. 
Like  or  unlike  ?  Clear  or  unclear  ? 

Greek  myths  had  been  brought  near  to  us  by  artists. 
But  a  mist  lay  over  the  northern  land.  .  .  . 

Then  she  told  of  the  earliest  gods,  and  how  they  soon 
gave  place  to  Wodan,  with  the  sun  for  his  one  great  eye, 
to  drink  in  the  sea  of  wisdom. 

Then  she  told  attractive  things  of  "  das  wiitende 
Heer,"  and  gave  Goethe's  version  of  the  story,  and  then 
Arndt's. 

After  which  she  told  of  Baldr  and  Loki :  of  the 
goddesses — Freyja  and  her  fellows — and  the  story  of 
Frau  Holle. 

Then  she  quoted  Tacitus,  and,  passing  on,  dealt  with 
demigods,  with  giants,  dwarfs  and  other  strange 
elemental  beings — and  she  compared  the  old  Greek  with 
the  Northern  manner  of  worship. 

But  these  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  the  lesson. 

Lesson  to  $th  School  Year. — Halle. 

In  Halle,  little  girls  of  about  ten  heard  a  lesson  on  the 
Nibelungenlied,  which,  although  it  was  the  fifth  hour  in 
the  morning,  kept  them  wide  awake  in  eager  participation. 

NIBELUNGENLIED  AND  GUDRUN. 

The  teacher  began  by  revising  the  story  of  Siegfried's 
death.  The  children  re-related  it  in  sections.  He  was 
particular  as  to  how  they  did  it.  They  must  make  the 
4  hang  '  of  the  story  clear  first  by  headings. 
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"We  ought  to  get  a  general  view  first  for  a  narration," 
said  he,  "get  the  chief  points  and  the  most  important. 
Then  we  have  a  thread  right  through,  which  we  can 
follow." 

Then  he  told  them  the  rest  of  the  story,  recommending 
them  :  "  Say  it  to  yourselves  again  this  afternoon." 

Afterwards  came  an  animated  discussion  of  the  tale  : 

"So  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  story.  What  has 
pleased  or  displeased  you  in  it?" 

(Suggestions  in  plenty  after  this  fashion)  : 

"  It  did  not  please  me  that  Kriemhild  betrayed  her 
secret." 

;<  It  did  not  please  me  that  Gunther  agreed  to 
Siegfried's  murder." 

"  It  did  not  please  me  that  Hagen  should  be  Siegfried's 
murderer." 

'  It  did  not  please  me  that  Hagen  was  so  crafty.  ..." 
'  Yes.     If  he  had  met  Siegfried  openly  in  fair  fight, 
that  would  have  been  right,  would  it  not  ?     Does  nothing 
please  you  in  Hagen  ?     Why  did  he  do  the  deed  ?" 

"  He  had  to  obey  the  king." 

*  Had  to  ?  Anyway  he  did  so.  That  is  a  good  quality 
of  the  old  Germans — their  faithfulness — they  stuck  to 
their  lord  through  thick  and  thin,  and  did  his  bidding 
too,  as  we  see,  even  when  it  was  something  bad  ! 

"  Was  Siegfried  blameless?" 

"  No.  ...  He  should  not  have  fought  Brunhild  for 
Gunther." 

"  That  was  deceit.   .   .  ." 

"  Was  Kriemhild  blameless?" 

14  No.     She  should  not  have  betrayed  the  secret." 

'  Does  nothing  please  you  in  Kriemhild  ?  It  seems  as 
though  you  only  wanted  to  throw  stones  at  her  !" 

"ThatKriemhild  loved  her  husband  so  very  dearly. . .  ." 

'  Now,  can  such  a  man  as  Siegfried  ever  have  lived?" 
"  No.   .  .   .  One  cannot  be  invisible." 
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"  And  one  cannot  have  a  wishing-cap.  And  there  are 
no  dragons  !  But  if  he  did  live,  he  would  be  like  one  of 
the  old  Germans — you  know  what  they  were  like.  .  .  . 

With  a  little  legend  and  some  wonderful  feats  added 
on. 

Siegfried,  though,  is  no  man. — He  is  a  god  !  The 
Sun-god  ! 

When  does  the  sun  wake,  and  the  flowers?  " 

"  In    Spring!" 

'  The  old  Germans,  you  know,  had  no  windows  .... 
it  must  have  been  horrid  indoors — but  outside,  the 
flowers  were  blooming.  ...  In  the  legend,  who  won  the 
victory  ?" 

"  Siegfried." 

"  Siegfried — so,  in  Nature?" 

11  The  sun!" 

4  The  sun  is  victorious  over  the  cold,  rough  winter. 
Who  was  it  that  he  overcame?  " 

"  Brunhild.  .  .  ." 

(The  connection  was  shown.) 

"  And  the  little,  loving  wife,  Kriemhild,  is  perhaps 
the  earth  that  smiles  so  when  the  sun  comes  to  her. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  understand  this — 
("  Oh  yes  I"  they  all  say.) 

"  But  you  will  understand  about  a  little  girl  whom  you 
all  know — one  who  lived  far  away  in  a  castle,  on  a  high 
hill  :  and  fell  asleep  :  and  all  around  her  fell  asleep : 
and  the  thorns  and  wild  things  grew  up  all  about :  and 
she  slept  for  a  hundred  years — 

'  Dornroschen  !"     (They  were  eager.) 

II  And  the  king's  son  who  woke  her  with  a  kiss — who 
will  he  be?" 

"  Siegfried!" 

"  But  in  Nature—?'' 

"  The  sun!" 

"  And  now  a  fresh  story  :  would  you  like  one  ?" 

(Rather,  just !) 
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"  It  will  take  us  up  to  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea." 

(It  was  the  story  of  Gudrun.  He  told  of  her  many 
suitors,  her  final  betrothal  to  Herwig  of  Seeland  :  and 
the  desperate  love  of  Hartmuot,  which  prompted  him  to 
come  in  Hettel's  absence,  storm  the  castle,  and  carry 
Gudrun  captive,  with  sixty  of  her  maidens.) 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this?" 

"  It  was  bad  to  come  in  that  way  and  to  take  Gudrun 
prisoner,  for  they  could  not  defend  themselves." 

"  Yes — to  come  in  such  manner  and  drag  away  a 
defenceless  girl  was  brutal — gemein.  And  that  he 
came  just  at  that  time — that  does  not  please  me.  Why  ?" 

"  It  was  just  when  Hettel  was  away  and  could  not 
protect  her." 

Followed  much  narrative,  fascinatingly  told.  At  the 
close  of  the  lesson  the  master  drew  the  little  ones' 
attention  to  the  bitter  ferocity  of  conflict  in  those  days, 
the  terrible  hate. 

"  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?" 

11  No." 

And  he  laid  stress  on  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
commands  of  Christ. 

"In  those  days  it  was  different.  It  seemed  to 
Hartmuot  quite  in  the  ordinary  run  of  things  to  carry 
Gudrun  off.  He  did  not  think  he  had  done  a  wrong 
thing  at  all.  We  see  later  the  influence  that  Christianity 
had  on  the  Germans." 

The  lesson,  clearly  Herbartian  in  idea,  was  rather  like 
some  I  had  heard  in  the  Jena  practising  school.  But 
there  the  legend  had  been  taken  very  slowly,  bit  by  bit, 
in  fuller  detail. 

ST.  ELIZABETH. 

Lesson  to  ^rd  School  Year. — Altenburg. 

Little  maidens  of  eight  at  Altenburg  had  what  was,  in 
the  main,  a  very  charming  lesson  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
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A  big  map  of  Thuringia  (Bamberg's)  was  put  to  much 
use. 

The  subject  was  to  be  Elizabeth's  action  in  the  famine- 
time.  The  lesson,  however,  merely  prepared  the  way. 

Where  else  had  the  children  heard  of  famine  already 
in  their  stories  ? 

At  Kahla — and  at  Eisenach  too,  when  Ludwig  the 
Springer  gave  the  people  wheat,  corn  and  flour,  on 
condition  that  they  built  the  Wartburg  for  him. 

"  Will  St.  Elizabeth  have  acted  that  way?" 

"  No." 

"  How  then?" 

"  She  will  have  taken  nothing  in  return." 

Then  much  time  was  spent  by  the  Herr  Dr.  in  getting 
the  little  ones  to  picture  out  the  effects  of  a  famine  in  the 
land — the  sickness  and  starvation.  And  they  were 
reminded  of  what  their  own  princess  at  Altenburg  had 
done  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion — and  so  led  to 
guess  what  Elizabeth  would  do — give  wood  and  food  and 
medicine  and  build  a  hospital  for  the  sick. 

The  famine  in  Elizabeth's  time  had  been  very  terrible. 
It  rained  every  day,  day  after  day,  and — worse — it  hailed, 
even  in  the  height  of  summer  !  Bit  by  bit  the  children 
reasoned  out  the  effects  :  and  they  were  recapitulated 
again  and  again  in  this  kind  of  form  :  — 

44  ....  It  rained  every  day,  and  the  corn  stood  high 
in  the  fields.  The  peasants  could  gather  no  harvest,  the 
millers  could  get  no  flour,  the  baker  could  bake  no  bread, 
the  peasants  had  no  bread  to  eat,  the  cattle  had  no 
pasture,  the  butcher  had  no  meat,  and  the  people  died 
of  hunger." 

Like  the  old  chroniclers,  the  master  allowed  the 
children  to  think  that  the  good  God  had  let  this  happen 
to  punish  the  people  for  their  sins.  Then  the  children 
guessed  what  the  people  would  do,  how  they  would  pray 
and  how  they  would  go  to  Landgraf  Ludwig  at  the 
well-provisioned  castle  and  beg  him  for  bread.  But  they 
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were  disheartened  to  find  that  the  Landgraf  was  not  at 
home — he  had  gone  away  to  the  wars.  But  who  would 
look  out  at  her  window  ?  .  .  .  And  Elizabeth  opened  all 
her  stores  to  them,  of  bread  and  flour,  and  milk  for  the 
little  children.  For  she  thought  of  a  saying  that  bids 
people  help  the  poor. 

"  What  saying  will  that  have  been  ?" 
.   "  Blessed  are  the  merciful." 

"  And  who  knows  another?" 

"  Serve  thy  neighbour." 

4 '  So  we  have  learned,  further,  how  Elizabeth  helped 
the  poor  people." 

II.  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

A.  Mediaeval. 

As  in  elementary  schools,  the  girls  usually  gain  their 
first  idea  of  German  history  in  the  fifth  school  year.  But 
in  Berlin  the  history  of  Prussia  comes  first.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  till  the  children  are  eleven  years  old  that  they 
gain  a  full  picture  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  following  will  show  the  kind  of  introduction  given. 

ROME  AND  THE  ANCIENT  GERMANS. 

Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Berlin. 

The  point  of  it  was,  the  evil  effects  on  the  Germans  of 
the  mingling  of  Teutons  and  Romans  in  and  about  the 
age  of  Tacitus — Tacitus,  who  said  that,  as  Rome  was 
waning,  the  best  gift  the  gods  could  send  her  was  the 
disunion  of  the  German  races. 

The  teacher  told  of  the  Empire's  great  wall,  and  of  the 
trading  towns  that  grew  up  by  it — witness  Cologne, 
Mainz,  Coblentz,  all  founded  by  the  Romans  in  this 
period.  She  told  of  the  new  danger  to  the  Germans,  far 
worse  than  that  from  Roman  soldiery — the  danger  from 
the  merchants,  the  danger  of  the  adoption  of  evil  habits 
and  luxurious  living  :  the  danger,  to  a  race  which  already 
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had  a  tendency  towards  hard  drinking,  of  the  costly 
Italian  wines. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  food — and  the  hair  of  the 
German  women — were  not  unwelcome  at  Rome. 

So  the  corruption  began.  The  Germans  grew  immoral 
— greedy — discontented  :  that  was  the  worst — discon- 
tented with  their  own  simple  life  and  cold  country- 
thought  that  in  Rome  it  was  better.  .  .  . 

"  Unfortunately,  that  has  not  been  driven  out,  even 
to-day,"  said  she.  "  People  think  things  from  other 
lands,  from  England  or  from  Italy,  must  be  better — and 
off  they  go  to  seek  them. 

One  sees  the  evil  of  this  yearning  after  Italy  right 
through  German  history.  ..." 

Then  came  the  story  of  Varus — his  rule,  the  resentment 
of  the  freedom-loving  Germans,  the  rise  of  Hermann  the 
Avenger. 

Frl.  R.  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  gloss  over 
Hermann's  treachery — as  some  teachers  I  heard  had  done 
— but  said  he  had  taken  it  from  the  Romans — for  such 
cunning  was  really  foreign  to  the  Germans  themselves. 

Next  time,  she  told  me,  she  would  use  the  Lehmann 
picture  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 

In  the  same  school,  girls  two  years  older  were  again  at 
the  beginnings  of  their  history.  Of  course  it  is  a  rush  to 
cover  the  ground.  The  lesson  I  heard  was  thoroughly 
interesting,  but  appallingly  full  of  matter.  The  girls 
must  of  necessity  rely  on  their  text-book  for  memorisation. 

In  subject,  it  serves  as  a  sequel  to  the  lesson  just 
epitomised. 

Lesson  to  8th  School  Year. — Berlin. 

It  began  with  the  days  of  Varus  :  and  after  a  description 
of  his  fall  "  through  overweening  pride  "  proceeded  to 
an  important  little  discussion. 

Frl.  M.  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  better  for  the 
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Germans  to  be  under  the  Romans  or  to  make  themselves 
free.  Hands  were  ready  at  once,  but  she  warned  them  to 
think  about  it — "  Don't  rush  at  it  at  once  in  that  way." 

The  first  girl  answered  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
free,  better  for  the  Germans  to  live  independently. 

"  Better  for  what  feeling?" 

"  It  would  be  better  for  the  feeling  of  freedom." 

"Freilichf  " 

However,  another  said  she  thought  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Germans  had  remained  in  contact  with  the 
Romans,  for  then  they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Roman  civilisation. 

True,  the  teacher  admitted.  Only,  considering  that 
the  Germans  were  the  weaker,  the  Romans  the  stronger 
nation,  what  would  have  been  the  result? — They  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  Romans. 

"  What  other  relations  would  have  been  possible?" 

"  They  might  have  been  allies," 

"  Then,  each  would  have  helped  the  other.  The 
Germans  would  have  acquired  Roman  culture,  and  would 
have  helped  the  Romans  in  their  wars — for  they  were 
great  warriors.  But  this  did  not  come  to  pass." 

Then  Frl.  M.  told  of  Domitian's  idea  of  building  a 
wall  as  a  boundary  against  the  hordes  of  the  Germans, 
and  colonising  the  towns  on  the  Roman  side  of  it, 
settling  there  one  man  in  every  ten. 

One  could  see  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
Southerners  to  this  day,  said  Frl.  M.,  the  difference  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  settlement.  The  people 
were  joyous,  all  alert,  they  loved  good  wine  and  good 
living,  and  were  ready  to  laugh  and  be  happy. 

Then  after  consideration  of  the  various  Teutonic  races — 
Franks,  Alamanni,  Burgundians,  Saxons,  Bavarians, 
Thuringians  :  "  I  can  quite  easily  explain  the  character 
of  a  nation  to  you,  by  the  formation  of  its  country,"  said 
she.  And  she  observed  how  the  Thuringians  with  their 
high  land,  and  happy  hills  and  valleys — hills  not  too 
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high — and  pretty  landscapes,  were  full  of  the  joy  of 
living,  warm-hearted,  merry.  And  so  on. 

Then  she  went  on  to  the  Huns,  the  terrible  apparition 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Burgundians.  She 
described  them  fully,  and  told  how  the  Germans  hated 
them,  with  their  "  Hui  !  Hui  !"  as  they  flitted  by  like 
spectres  on  their  swift  horses. 

The  lesson  proceeded  further  to  the  Goths  and  Ulfilas, 
and  the  rise  of  Alarich,  and  ended  with  the  deeds  of 
Stilicho. 

The  next  lesson  is  Herbartian.  It  is  one  of  those 
geography  lessons  starting  out  from  history  which  I 
heard  in  Altenburg.  They  were  specially  intended 
to  show  me  the  way  in  which  history  and  geography 
can  be  correlated  in  practice.  As  a  rule  the  teachers 
of  geography  there  start  out  from  history,  though  at  the 
end  of  the  lessons  they  sum  up  in  the  scientific  order 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  their  subject.  This  transition 
of  thought  is  not  difficult,  they  say.  Revisions  are 
are  on  purely  geographical  lines. 

The  form  of  other  and  equally  interesting  geography 
lessons  in  the  same  school  may  be  divined  from  their 
titles:  — 

3rd  School  Year.  "Where  the  Thuringian  Landgraves, 
used  to  hunt." 

4th  School  Year.     "  Siegfried's  Homeland." 

5th  School  Year.  "  Whom  we  have  to  thank  that 
East  and  West  Prussia  are  such  fair  lands  to-day." 

7th  School  Year.  "  To  whom  does  South  America 
belong?" 

Geography  Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Altenburg. 
The  lesson  outlined  below  was  entitled  : 

THE  OLD  COUNTRY  OF  THE  HUNS. 

*  To-day  we  take  the  last  region  we  have  to  consider,, 
namely,  the  old  country  of  the  Huns." 
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After  the  usual  repetition  of  the  aim  came  revision. 

"  Why,"  the  master  asked,  "  did  we  take  Austria- 
Hungary  as  a  typical  map  of  European  civilisation?" 

The  answer  was  that  Romanic,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
peoples  lived  there,  in  West,  North  and  East  respectively. 
The  following  points  had  been  considered  in  explanation 
of  this  peculiarity  :  — 

1.  Historical  development. 

2.  Geographical  position. 

3.  Nature  of  the  country. 

To  amplify  the  third  point,  the  girls  were  called  upon 
to  mention  the  Empire's  many  frontiers  : 

"  It  borders  on  Slavonic  Europe,  on  Teutonic  Europe, 
and  in  South  and  West  on  Romanic  Europe." 

They  had  already  considered  the  Bohemian,  Alpine 
and  Carpathian  districts. 

'  What  sort  of  a  land  are  we  to  learn  about  to-day?" 
'  We  are  to  learn  about  the  old  country  of  the  Huns." 

11  What  is  it?" 

"  The  old  country  of  the  Huns  is  Hungary." 
'  What  poem  does  it  recall  to  our  minds  ?" 

"  .  .  .  .  The  Nibelungenlied." 

Followed  the  usual  description  of  the  short,  bow- 
legged,  wide-mouthed,  ugly  Huns ;  and  the  girls  were 
reminded  by  questions  of  the  messengers  Etzel  had  sent 
to  woo  Kriemhild,  and  of  their  journey  along  the  Danube, 
via  Regensburg,  and  down  through  the  Iron  Gates 
eastward — and  so  on.  Finally,  they  had,  in  a 
;<  Zusammenfassung,"  to  "  say  who  the  Huns  were, 
what  they  were  like,  why  they  came,  and  how  they 
came;"  and  this  was  satisfactorily  done. 

"  So  the  old  Hun-country  is  Hungary." 

After  further  historical  revision,  the  results  stood  thus 
on  the  board  :  — 

1.  The  Huns  in  the  Saga. 

2.  The  Huns  during  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations. 
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To  which  was  added  later  : 

3.  The  Magyars  from  900 — 1200. 

44  So  what  should  the  land  be  called  ?" 

44  ....  The  Hun  Country." 

44  But  in  900  there  came  another  people  from  Ogor  .  .  . 
how  ?  .  .  .  .  Not  over  the  Carpathians  but  along  the 
Danube  here — through  Roumania.  It  was  East  Hungary 
that  pleased  them  best.  There  they  stayed  and  there 
they  are  still  :  the  Magyars.  .  .  .  From  44  Ogor  "  came 
44  Ugor  "  and  then  44  Ungarn  "  (Hungary). 

(Here  came  the  third  recapitulation.) 

44  Now,  you  have  heard  of  Hungary  before  ...  in 
Class  VIII.  Have  you  not  had  the  story  of  St. 
Elizabeth?" 

He  got  the  girls  to  tell  him  where  Elizabeth  came  from 
and  for  what  purpose,  and  to  infer  that  the  Magyars  were 
Christians.  This  helped  to  find  the  date. 

44  When  we  hear  that  the  Huns  and  then  the  Magyars 
came  to  Hungary — what  is  bound  to  occur  to  us?" 

(More  than  one  suggestion  about  the  two  Asiatic 
peoples.  Finally:) 

44  That  it  pleased  them." 
4  Right.     Now,  why  should  it  do  so? 

We  were  discussing  the  nature  of  the  ground.  What 
do  we  see  there?" 

44  ....  A  plain." 

11  And  what  was  their  own  homeland  like?" 

44  ....  Also  a  plain." 

44  What  besides?  ..." 
'  .  .  .  .  There  were  steppes." 

44  ....  And  here  too  there  are  steppes  !" 

(Further  was  noted  that  the  homeland  of  the  Huns  was 
cold  of  climate — and  here  too  on  the  Hungarian  plain 
the  climate  was  cold.) 

14  So  what  can  we  name  as  one  reason  why  the  Huns 
stayed  in  Hungary?" 

44  ....  That  it  was  like  their  homeland." 
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"  As  one  geographer  has  said,  there  is  no  land  in 
Europe  which  has  such  geographical  peculiarities  as 
Hungary.  And  a  Magyar,  too,  once  observed  :  — 

"  '  With  us  in  Hungary  everything  is  otherwise  than 
with  you  in  Austria.  Even  the  air  is  different.'  ' 

Here  came  the  sixth  revision.  A  girl  began  as  follows  : 
"  The  Asiatic  peoples   have   usually  sought  out  the 
Hungarian  plain. 

They  have  chosen  it  because.  .  .  ." 
And  both  quotations  were  re-given  in  connection. 
Then  the  master  pointed  out  plain  and  rivers,  adding  : 
"  And  this   I  will   describe  to  you  by  means  of  an 
account  of  a  journey  from  Pesth  into  the  broad  plain." 

During  the  reading  a  girl  stood  ready  to  write  down 
the  chief  points,  to  which  he  constantly  drew  attention, 
on  the  blackboard.  The  following  was  obtained  :  — 

1.  Morning. 

2.  The  streets. 

3.  The  horse. 

4.  A  Czarda. 

5.  A  village. 

6.  A  herd  of  cattle. 

7.  The  evening. 

Then  a  girl  was  summoned  to  read,  from  the  headings, 
connectedly,  "  what  the  geographer  had  spoken  about"  : 
and  for  the  whole  thing  the  following  heading  was 
obtained  and  written  on  the  board  : 

4.  Position  and  Description  of  the  Country. 

"  We  might  infer  from  this  description  a  whole  list  of 
productions,"  he  went  on, — and  got  the  girls  to  mention 
some  of  them — cattle,  horses,  wheat,  wine,  etc. 

Then  he  read  a  "  poetical  description  "  of  the  land  : 
and  the  girls  were  promised,  in  their  next  lesson  on  the 
steppes,  a  poem  by  one  of  the  Hungarians  themselves. 

Herbartian,  again,  were  two  lessons  in  Eisenach  to 
children  of  ten,  on  the  subject  of  Alarich  and  the  Goths. 
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They  illustrate  the  device  of  a  zig-zag  procedure  in 
history,  a  dangerous  method,  but  one  which  can  be 
extremely  interesting  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

Both  lessons  centre  round  a  poem. 

It  was  evident  that  the  children  idolised  their  teacher. 
History  was  pure  pleasure  to  them.  They  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  eagerness  to  answer. 

The  charm  of  the  lesson  lay  in  its  very  naturalness  and 
the  complete  concealment  of  that  possible  framework  of 
method  which  lurks  at  the  back  of  the  Herbartian  mind. 

ALARICH. 

Lesson  to  $th  School  Year. — Eisenach. 

Revision  began  it.     Here  is  a  sample  of  it : 
*  What  will  the  Germans  have  learned,  do  you  think, 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald?" 
"  They  must  be  united." 

1  They  must  have  a  ruler  who  will  lead  them." 
After  a  diversion,  dealing  with  the  union  of  the  various 
little  tribes  in  larger  communities — 

'  We  can  express  in  a  proverb  what  the  Germans 
learned  after  the  battle  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 
Union—?" 

"  Union  is  strength." 

Soon  we  were  ready  to  go  on.  Said  the  master,  with 
his  most  dubious  expression  of  countenance  : 

'  I  wonder  whether  the  struggle  with  the  Romans  is 
now  over?" 

"  No!"    "  No!"    "  No!" 

Why  did  they  think  so  ?  he  asked. 

"  The  Romans  will  be  land-hungry." 

"  They  will  want  to  make  fresh  conquests." 

'  Whether  the  Germans  will  be  conquered  by  the 
Romans?" 

"  No — they  will  be  victorious." 
"  Why  so?" 
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44  Because  they  are  no  longer  in  separate  tribes,  they 
have  united  against  the  Romans." 

44  Because  they  are  stronger." 

44  Well  no — they  are  no  stronger — no  stronger  than 
they  were  before — but,  what  difference  is  there,  now  ?  .  .  . 
What  do  they  know  now  ?" 

44  They  know  that  they  are  strong." 

Later  came  the  fresh  aim  for  the  day  : 

44  Now  we  will  hear  how  a  German  king  was  buried 
in  Lower  Italy  by  his  people." 

This  was  repeated.  Then  came  the  quick  4 'Questions  ! 
I  see  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  hands — far  too  few  !  ' 

Then  of  course  they  bristled. 

44  What  is  the  man  called?" 

44  How  does  he  come  to  be  in  Lower  Italy?" 

4  How  came  his  people  to  be  there?" 

All  of  which  questions  were  welded  into  : 

1 .  Who  was  he  ? 

2.  How  comes  it  that  a  German   king   is  buried  in 
Lower  Italy  ? 

44  What  strikes  you  ?     Here  in  Italy  are  the  Germans. 

How  had  it  been  hitherto  in  fights  with  Rome?  .  .  . 
The  Romans  had   invaded   Germany — right  up   here 

— and  now  we  find  it  just  the  other  way  round.   ..." 

(Inferences  came  by  degrees.) 

44  He  must  have  died  in  Lower  Italy.  ..." 

44  And  what  must  he  have  done  before  he  got  to  Lower 

Italy?" 

44  He  must  have  fought  with  the  Romans." 

14  So  what  sort  of  a  king  must  he  have  been  ?" 

14  He  must  have  been  a  great  and  mighty  king." 

!4  And  his  people  ?     4  How  a  German  king  is  buried  in 

Lower  Italy  by  his  people.'  " 

4  His  people  must  have  loved  him." 
4  In  their  relation  to  their  king,  I  mean.  .   .   ." 
44  His  people  must  have  been  faithful  to  him.  ..." 
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"  You  think  he  came  as  an  enemy.  What  other 
possibilities  were  there  ?" 

These  were  suggested. 

"  Well,  we  will  see.     Open  your  history  books— 
11  Das  Grab  in  Busento." 

Then  he  read  to  them  the  first  two  rhythmic  stanzas  of 
the  poem. 

"  Two  foreign  names  you  have  learnt.  ..." 
("  Busento  "  and  "  Cosenza.") 

He  showed  them  on  the  map  and  told  the  children 
that  the  place  can  yet  be  seen,  near  Cosenza,  where 
Alarich  was  buried. 

"  The  poet  was  there  himself  !  ' 

This  he  proved  from  the  poem. 

"  What  does  he  think  he  hears? 

He  is  there  by  the  river,  the  water  ripples  and  the 
trees  are  rustling — and — he  hears — something  I" 

(Mystery  both  in  face  and  tone  here.) 

"  What  does  he  hear?" 

"  Dumpfe  Lieder,   klare  Lieder."  .  .  . 

"  What  would  you  have  heard  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all!" 

"  Oh  yes,  you  wrould  !  You  would  have  heard  the 
swish  of  the  waves  .  .  .  but  the  poet — he  hears  more.  .  .  . 
How  comes  it  then,  that  the  poet  hears  these  songs?" 

'  He  imagines  himself  back  into  the  time  when  the 
Gothic  king  was  buried." 

'  He  imagines  himself  back  into  the  past." 

"  .  .  .  .  He  doesn't  only  hear — he  sees  something. 
You  would  have  seen  the  trees  and  the  shadows.  He  .  .  .  ? 

"  He  saw  '  die  Schatten  tapferer  Goten.'  " 

11  He  is  thinking— of?" 
'  He  is  thinking  of  the  burial  of  the  king." 

There  followed  a  description  of  Alarich  with  his  golden 
hair  :  an  account  of  how  his  people  loved  him,  and  how 
death  took  him  too  early— 
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"  Wahrend  noch  die  Jugendlocken 

Ihm  die  Schulter  blond  umzogen." 

How  they  were  then  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  there 
Alarich's  followers  buried  him  secretly,  that  the  Romans 
might  not  find  him. 

After  the  recapitulation,  the  children  were  asked  why 
it  was  from  the  river  that  the  poet  heard  the  singing  : 
and  the  river-curve  was  drawn  on  the  board,  and  the 
manner  of  the  ceremony  talked  over.  Then  the  lines 
were  read  again  : 

"  Keines  Romers  schnode  Habsucht,"  etc., 
and  the  reason  discussed,   for  the  strange  choice  of  a 
burial-place  :  to  avoid  what  they  would  feel  as  the  shame, 
the  sacrilege  even,  of  the  spoiling  of  the  grave. 

So  the  first  lesson  ended,  and  the  children  were  given 
the  poem  to  learn  for  the  next  time. 

The  next  lesson  was  every  whit  as  interesting,  though 
it  went  into  dates  and  origins. 

The  final  revision  was  then  given  by  one  of  the  children  : 
'  The  Goths  first  dwelt  in  Sweden,  then  they  went 
further,  into  Germany  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder.  But  as  these  rivers  often  over- 
flowed, they  went  southwards,  some  of  them  into 
Roumania  and  some  to  Russia." 

Once  more  a  Herbartian  lesson,  by  a  genial  fatherly 
teacher,  this  time  to  children  of  eleven.  A  Lutheran 
school,  therefore,  of  course,  sympathy  with  the  national 
ruler. 

Henry  IV. 

Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Eisenach. 

The  children  had  had  the  struggle  between  Henry  IV. 
and  Gregory  VII.,  and  they  had  prepared  at  home  to 
relate  the  story.  Consequently,  the  "  Erzahlung  "  went 
quite  smoothly. 
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Then  came  the  new  part : 

Henry's  Struggle  with  his  own  Sons. 

"  What  question  springs  from  this?" 

**  Why  has  Henry  a  struggle  with  his  sons  ?" 

The  Causes  of  the  Struggle. 

Then,  after  preliminary  facts  had  been  made  clear,  and 
the  names  of  Henry's  sons  given  : 

"  Now,  you  may  easily  imagine  the  cause. 

Their  father  had  many  enemies — all  those  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope  in  the  quarrel. 

....  And  there  were  many  Bishops — who  said  : 
*  Yes,  in  general  it  is  not  right  to  rise  in  rebellion  against 
one's  father  :  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  guilt  in  the 
matter,  for  the  father  is  excommunicate.' 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Were  they  really 
absolved?" 

11  No." 

4  If  you  were  in  such  a  case,  if  your  father  were 
excommunicate,  and  one  came  and  said  :  '  You  need  not 
obey  your  father  any  more,'  what  would  you  say?" 

"  I  must  go  on  obeying  him  nevertheless." 

"  No.  I  hardly  think  that.  Not  I  must  obey  him, 
but—?" 

11  I  will  obey  him." 

Then  the  sons'  ambition  was  brought  forward  as  a 
cause  :  and  their  success  in  taking  their  father  prisoner 
and  forcing  him  to  abdicate. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  very  hard  for  Henry  to  give  up 
the  crown  to  his  son  ?" 

(Pause.) 

"  To  his  own  son  ? 

He  was  fifty  years  old — so  a  very  old  man —  ..." 

"  No  !"  (Now  they  knew.)  "  It  will  have  been  very 
hard." 

*'  Yes.  He  was  in  full  vigour  and  freshness  and 
power — and  then  that  his  own  son  should  be  the  one  to 
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force  it  away  from  him — that,  everything  shows  us,  was 
very  hard  for  him." 

He  related  the  treacherous  manner  of  Henry's  capture, 
then  read  from  the  girls'  history  book  the  account  of  his 
bitter  prison-life. 

"  Who  can  re-relate  that?"     (Then,  slowly  :) 
"  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  quietly  take  time  to 
read  the  passage  through  again." 

So  of  course  they  all  did  so.  Then  one  of  them  re-told 
the  story  very  nicely.  Herr  F.  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  Emperor's  ill-fated  career— his  flight,  his  death  in 
Liittich  and  the  interdict;  even  in  death  no  rest.  What 
followed  is  remarkable  : 

"  Now,  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  happened 
to-day.  .  .  .  Here  in  Metz,  where  most  of  the  people  are 
Catholics,  a  Protestant  child  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  cemetery,  where  all  the  Catholics  are  buried. 

The  Bishop  of  Metz  pronounced  an  interdict  upon 
the  cemetery — no  one  might  be  buried  there  any  more, 
the  whole  church  was  under  a  curse.  .  .  . 

This  lasted  a  whole  fortnight.  Then  the  Kaiser 
went  to  Metz,  and  he  interviewed  the  Bishop.  The 
interview  was  not  longer  than  ten  minutes — and  we  do 
not  know  what  they  said  to  one  another — but  the  result 
was  that  next  day  the  interdict  was  taken  off  again." 

Here  he  referred  back  to  the  fate  of  Henry  IV., 
and  he  observed  that  then  it  was  not  as  now — then  the 
body  was  disinterred  and  laid  in  an  unconsecrated 
chapel  :  whereas  in  the  Metz  incident  there  was  no 
exhuming — "  the  Protestant  child  sleeps  quietly  among 
the  graves." 

Afterwards  he  followed  the  Emperor  to  Speyer,  whence 
for  the  fourth  time  the  body  was  disinterred.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  was  read  by  the  children  in  their  history 
books. 
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B.  Modern. 

A  most  interesting  lesson  on  Luther  in  a  Berlin  school 
closely  resembled  one  in  the  Dresden  practising  school, 
though  it  had  its  own  individuality. 

The  following  well-managed  lesson  on  the  Reformation 
was  given  to  children  of  eleven  at  Halle  :  — 

LUTHER. 

From  a  Lesson  to  6th  School  Year. — Halle. 

The  teacher  began  with  revision  of  Hohenzollern 
history,  with  emphasis  on  sentence-answers,  and  on  the 
necessity  for  a  preliminary  survey  (Ubersicht)  in  re- 
narration. 

Then  he  told  them  about  Joachim  and  his  righteous 
war  with  the  robber  knights.  "  Now,  Joachim,"  said 
he  "  was  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation  ! 

"To  know  how  the  Reformation  came  about,  however, 
we  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother  :  for  he 
had  influence  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  here,  in  our 
own  town  of  Halle.  .  .  . 

"  This  man  lived  in  the  Moritzburg  ! 

"  Who  passed  it  yesterday  ?  .  .  .  Who  has  been  there 
at  all?" 

(All  the  children.) 

He  got  them  to  describe  it,  with  its  moat  and  towers, 
and  discussed  what  it  was  all  for,  and  told  how7  the  moat 
was  filled  with  water  from  the  Saale,  and  how  different 
the  castle  must  have  looked  in  olden  times. 

"  .  .  .  .  Albrecht,  as  younger  brothers  often  did,  took 
holy  orders.  .  .  . 

"  Step  by  step  he  rose  higher,  till  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdelburg.  .  .  . 

*  But  he  preferred  live  in  Halle.  .  .  . 

"  He  was  a  temporal  lord  besides,  and  had  rich  estates. 
Later  he  became  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  a  very  great 
primate.  .  .  . 

"  And   more,    he   became    later   on   ...  one    of   the 
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electors,  who  had  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperor.  So 
he  was  a  very  great  man  indeed.  .  .  .  And  the  Pope 
esteemed  him  very  highly — he  made  him  cardinal. 

"  So  you  can  guess  why  we  have  chosen  just  this  man. 

"  For  what  period  is  streaming  in  ?" 

"  The  Reformation  period.  .   .  .  ' 

"  Now  the  question  rises  of  itself? — 

"  What  was  his  attitude  towards  the  Reformation  ?" 

11  What  do  you  think?" 

"  He  will  have  been  against  it." 

11  Why  so?" 

"  Because  we  know  his  brother  to  have  been  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation." 

"  .  .  .  .  Think  of  conditions  in  those  days  !  ...  Do 
you  think  there  will  have  been  monasteries  in  Halle, 
too?" 

"Yes— in  Halle  too  there  will  have  been  monasteries." 

He  took  the  children  an  imaginary  journey  through  the 
town,  across  the  second  bridge  to  the  monastery.  "Wer 
ist  da  im  Geiste  ?  '  And  he  described  the  treasured 
relics,  and  let  the  children  pass  their  judgment  upon 
relic-worship ;  and  told  how  the  monks  had  fallen  from 
their  high  estate  and  become  lazy  and  avaricious. 

11  Now,  see — put  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  into  the 
picture.  ...  In  the  Moritzburg — for  that  interests  us, 
does  it  not?" 

An  account  of  Albrecht's  extravagance  and  the  Pope's 
needs  led  up  to  the  reception  of  the  indulgence-monger. 

"  And  what  is  this  that  one  sees  in  the  town  ?  Every- 
one out  in  holiday  attire — the  scholars  with  leaves  in 
their  caps — the  flags  flying.  .  .  . 

"  What  can  it  all  be? 

"  The  indulgence-bearer!  ....  As  though  he  were 
the  Kaiser  himself  ! 

**  Tetzel  springs  up  !" 

The  lesson  conveyed  the  ground  of  Luther's  fiery 
indignation,  and  closed  : 
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"Question:  on  which  side  will  Albrecht  be  ?  .  .  . 
And  how  will  Luther  fare?" 

THE  ARMY  IN  THE  TIME  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

Lesson  to  Jth  School  Year. — Altenburg. 

A  Herbartian  lesson  on  the  days  of  "  der  alte  Fritz  '! 
well  illustrated  the  use  of  the  source-book.  Indeed  the 
lesson  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  a  reading  of 
"  Quellenbuchstoff,"  in  which  a  Swiss  soldier  gave  a 
sometimes  painfully  vivid  account  (witness  the  brutal 
treatment  of  deserters)  of  his  life  in  the  Prussian  army. 
Such  reading  is  not  only  critically  considered,  but  is 
made  the  basis  of  definite  conclusion.  The  words  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  shed  a  light  on  its  aim  :  "  Next  time 
we  shall  see  what  changes  have  come  about  in  the  army." 
I  learned  that  Herr  E.  was  taking  social-historic  material 
in  great  pictures,  as  a  conclusion — for  it  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

The  army  was  being  dealt  with  as  it  existed  : 

1.  In  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

3.  At  the  present  day. 

I  was  shown  a  fine  picture-book,  of  which  ample  use 
was  made  during  the  lesson.  It  was  one  of  a  series, 
produced  by  two  famous  and  still  living  artists.  This 
was  the  fourth  volume,  "  Der  alte  Fritz,"  and  it 
pungently  illustrated  the  anecdotes  about  the  rugged  old 
soldier. 

The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  master's  own  notes 
of  the  lesson,  with  which  he  kindly  provided  me. 

The  Soldier's  Life  in  the  Time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Reading  of  extract  (Quellenstiick)  :  Experiences  of  a 
Swiss  soldier  in  Frederick's  Army. 

Revision  :  Recruiting,  pay,  clothing,  food,  etc. 

Continuation  of  reading :  The  soldier's  lot ;  Seven 
Years'  War. 
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Association  :  What  changes  are  illustrated  by  a 
soldier's  life  under  Frederick  II.  in  comparison  with  the 
soldier's  life  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ? 

(Here  follow  notes  of  comparison.) 

Girls  of  the  ninth  school  year  in  Dresden  were  busy 
with  the  great  discoveries  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  with 
stress  on  the  fact  that  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way." 

Both  this  lesson  and  one  to  the  highest  class  were 
delivered  in  lecture  fashion,  the  girls  taking  notes.  Their 
venerable  teacher  had  the  broad  genial  outlook  charac- 
teristic of  so  many  of  his  countrymen. 

From  a  Lesson  to  loth  School  Year. — Dresden. 

Proceeding  through  revision,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 
golden  age  of  French  literature,  in  which,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French,  he  paid  a  deep  compliment  to  English 
literature  (not,  as  he  assured  the  girls  in  his  quiet,  dry 
way,  that  what  he  said  was  in  the  least  out  of  compliment 
to  their  visitor). 

Very  severe  on  Corneille  and  the  French  was  he — 
Greek  plays  in  French  Court  dress,  he  said ; — tastelessness 
— anachronism. 

So,  as  I  have  always  said,  the  English  writers  of 
this  time  are  always  incomparably  greater  than  the 
French.  ...  I  cannot  go  with  those  who  give  the 
French  writings  of  the  time  high  praise.  .  .  .  The 
earnestness  is  lacking.  .  .  .The  same  to-day.  .  .  .  And  one 
thing  more — an  English  work  can  always  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  girls  and  they  will  never  drink  poison 
from  it.  ...  A  French  work  must  be  purged  and 
purged." 

Lafontaine  was  narrow  compared  with  Lessing. 
But    to    Fenelon,    founder    of    girls'    schools,    he    paid 
tribute. 
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Source-study  in  loth  School  Year. — Leipzig. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  source-studies  in  the 
highest  class  of  the  municipal  school  at  Leipzig  In 
the  Annual  Reports  appeared  more  than  one  article  on 
the  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  Direktor  and  also  of  the 
teacher  of  the  highest  class. 

Her  introductory  remarks  in  an  article  of  1904  are  born 
of  town  life  and  activity. 

"  If  one  considers  the  aims  of  history  teaching  with 
reference  to  their  worth  for  the  Higher  School  for  Girls, 
one  will  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  too,  the 
chief  aims  to  be  striven  for  are,  side  by  side  with  the 
awakening  of  understanding  for  the  present  day,  the 
cultivation  of  the  historical  and  political  sense.  The 
girl,  too,  must  become  conscious  of  her  duties  towards 
state  and  nation  :  the  girl,  too,  must  win  a  sense  of  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  in  the  world.  A  girl 
ought  not  to  contemplate  the  life  of  the  present  day  with- 
out reference  to  its  history." 

The  essay  sets  forth  the  living  value  of  source-study, 
especially  of  more  modern  times,  for  by  it  one  can  get 
glimpses  of  the  spirit  of  a  great  leader,  of  a  whole  political 
party — even  of  a  whole  nation ;  and  it  works  out  in 
detail  a  study  made  by  the  top  class,  of  the  French 
Revolution  period  :  — 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Sensibly  enough,  Frl.  S.  recommends  that  the  girls 
should  not  be  left  to  themselves  with  the  books,  like  those 
put  in  water  who  do  not  know  how  to  swim.  They 
should  have  guidance  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  and 
scope  of  their  task.  If  a  girl  has  to  search  through  a 
whole  book  for  information  on  a  general  theme,  she  may 
have  a  few  headings  given  her  and  important  chapters 
marked.  If  on  the  contrary  she  has  but  a  limited  theme 
and  not  too  large  a  "  source,"  she  may  do  without 
assistance  altogether. 
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All  manner  of  sources  at  first  and  second  hand  were 
turned  to  account:  Young's  "Travels  in  France,'' 
"  Carriers,"  reprinted  from  Wahl's  "  Vorstudien  zur 
franzosischen  Revolution,"  "  Memoires  eines  Legiti- 
misten  von  1770 — 1830,"  Payne's  "  Kurzer  Abriss  iiber 
die  Entstehung  der  franzosischen  Revolution,"  Mignet's 
"  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  francaise,"  Tocqueville's 
"  L'Ancien  Regime,"  Taine's  "  Les  origines  de  la 
France  contemporaine,"  Mortimer  Ternaux  "  L'histoire 
de  la  Terreur." 

For  social  themes,  many  others,  including  Carlyle. 

A  definite  end  was,  it  is  clear,  kept  in  view.  It  is  said 
that  the  girls  convinced  themselves  by  their  own  observa- 
tion "of  the  truth  of  the  words,  still  weighty  for  the 
struggles  and  crises  of  our  time  :  *  Pauvre  paysan — 
pauvre  royaume  ! — Pauvre  royaume,  pauvre  roi !  " 

And  again,  in  considering  the  days  of  revolutionary 
pressure  :  — 

4 '  It  is  certain  that  the  terrorism  of  the  social-democratic 
party  of  our  own  day  cannot  better  be  realised  than 
through  such  examples  as  these." 

NAPOLEON. 

From  lesson  to  loth  School  Year. — Leipzig.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  one  of  the  source  lessons — a  conference, 
the  centre  of  which  was  an  essay  written  by  one  of  the 
girls  upon  Napoleon — as  Prophet  and  as  something  else 
which  I  failed  to  catch. 

She  was  a  passionate  worshipper  of  Napoleon,  and  she 
had  nearly  the  whole  class,  as  well  as  her  teacher,  against 
her.  However,  that  did  not  come  out  till  afterwards,  in 
the  debate.  At  first  she  read  on  peaceably,  expressively, 
while  I  sat  and  wondered. 

My  subsequent  notes  on  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  will 
give  an  idea  of  how  things  went. 

"  A  pretty  young  girl  steps  on   to  the    platform    to 
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deliver  her  Napoleonic  address,  on  the  basis  of  a  piece  of 
source-material.  Her  very  first  words,  which  are 
distinctly  anti-British,  draw  a  smile  from  her  hearers. 
I  soon  realise  that  she  is  describing  with  heroic  pathos 
Napoleon's  imprisonment  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
and  his  close  captivity  there.  *  Noch  ein  Zeichen  des 
wenig  angenehmen  Charakters  der  englischen  Politik  ! ' 

"  She  goes  on  to  describe  the  way  the  English  treated 
their  prisoner, — no  visitors — hardly  enough  freedom  for 
such  exercise  as  his  health  required — an  English  officer 
in  constant  attendance — shameful  espionage  over  one 
who  had  once  ruled  a  mighty  empire." 

"  And  do  you  know  why?"  says  Frl.  S.,  turning  to 
her,  "  Do  you  know  why  he  was  thus  treated  ?  " 

"  Because  he  had  endeavoured  to  escape,"  she  answers. 

"  Exactly.  It  was  surely  necessary  I  This  treatment 
was  justified  I  Napoleon  had  .... 

(This  point  settled.)     "  Please  go  on." 

A  lesson  given  to  girls  of  thirteen  at  Altenburg,  on  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  War,  though  intensely  interesting  to 
its  hearers,  could  hardly  be  called  impartial,  since  it  gave 
the  impression  that  the  King  of  Denmark  was  unscrupul- 
ously appropriating,  in  the  face  of  the  patriotic  resistance 
of  its  inhabitants,  a  piece  of  purely  German  land. 

The  method  was  expectation-raising — and  very  good. 

GERMAN  WOMANHOOD. 

In  the  same  school  the  girls  of  the  highest  class  were 
having  a  series  of  lessons  on  "  German  Womanhood 
through  the  Ages." 

Their  teacher  had  to  work  up  the  subject  laboriously 
from  various  sources.  He  would  take  it,  he  said,  right 
down  to  the  present  day  with  its  burning  questions. 

'  They  really  cannot  understand  it  rightly  if  they  do 
not  know  how  things  were  in  earlier  times,  and  how  they 
have  grown  and  developed." 
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There  was,  however,  nothing  in  the  least  laborious 
about  the  presentation. 

Lesson  to  loth  School  Year. — Altenburg. 

The  following  is  the  gist  of  the  lesson. 

First  the  aim,  said  and  repeated  :  — 

"  We  will  now  consider  German  womanhood  and 
women's  calling  through  the  course  of  the  centuries,  and 
especially  in  modern  times." 

"  We  will  cast  a  look  into  the  future — and  the  present — 
and  draw  a  comparison  between  them.  And  thus  we 
may  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  what  is  woman's  calling." 

He  began  with  the  account  that  Tacitus  wrote  for  the 
Romans. 

"  Now,  was  Tacitus  right  or  did  he  exaggerate  ?  What 
did  he  describe  them  for  ?  "  .  .  .  "  As  a  contrast  to 
Roman  women.  You  know  what  the  Roman  women 
were  like  from  what  you  learnt  in  Class  II.  That  then 
was  why  Tacitus  drew  this  fair  picture.  Now  we  find  on 
investigation  that  this  was  really  not  the  case.  In  reality, 
the  rights  of  women  were  very  limited.  And  as  to-day, 
they  were  not  independent  (gerechtfertigt) ;  they  were 
always  under  guardianship,  first  that  of  the  father,  then 
that  of  the  husband.  If  the  father  died,  and  the  daughter 
was  unmarried,  she  was  the  ward  of  the  eldest  brother. 

And  with  regard  to  her  marriage  too — that  was  all 
arranged  by  her  relatives — the  girl  herself  had  nothing 
at  all  to  say  in  the  matter.  The  relatives  arranged  it  and 
came  and  said  to  her :  '  Marry  that  man  !  '  And  the 
bridegroom  paid  a  price  for  her.  To  marry  and  to  buy 
meant  exactly  the  same.  The  purchase-price  was  later 
called  the  Wittun  or  Mahlschatz  (just  as  in  selling  a 
cow  or  anything  else). 

But  in  return,  the  bridegroom  had  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  woman. 

The  betrothal  was  as  solemn  as  the  marriage,  and  held 
sacred. 
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The  father  gave  the  sword.  What  would  that  mean  ? 
'  Protect  this  my  daughter.'  But  besides  that — complete 
dominion, — the  right  even  to  kill. 

The  bridegroom  took  her  on  his  knee  and  wrapped  her 
about  with  his  cloak — what  did  that  mean  ?  That  he 
undertook  to  protect  her  wholly,  acknowledged  himself 
bound  to  risk  his  life,  risk  everything  for  her.  Then  he 
trod  on  her  foot.  ... 

On  the  great  day  he  gave  her  her  **  morning-gift  " 
slaves,  etc.,  and  none  might  take  it  away  from  her.     It 
was  sacred;    it  belonged  once  for  all  to  the  wife.     And 
when  the  father  died  she  got  her  dowry  as  well :  in  gift 
to  her  and  her  children. 

So  what  the  wife  brought  was  hers,  what  the  husband 
brought,  his. 

It  is  not  so  to-day  except  where  there  is  a  special  deed 
of  settlement :  otherwise  it  all  goes  to  a  common  fund. 

So  we  see  that  Tacitus  was  not  quite  right. 

We  even  find  that  the  wife  was  obliged  to  allow  herself 
to  be  buried  with  her  husband.  Where  do  we  see 
that?  .... 

In  the  Nibelungenlied — Brunhild.  In  the  old  Nibel- 
ungenlied,  not  the  new. 

The  widow  was  never  regarded  as  quite  a  complete 
being.  .  .  .  So,  the  husband  had  to  protect  the  wife,— 
that  was  his  marriage-duty  , — a  great  duty  of  marriage. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  did  he  treat  her  ?  Lovingly, 
and  with  honour,  and  he  valued  her  highly. 

Tacitus  saw  this,  and  this  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  him.  And  woe  to  him  who  should  hurt  a  woman  ! 
For  she  was  of  the  weaker  sex.  And  in  war,  always,  the 
women  were  to  be  spared. 

So  we  see  what  difference  there  was  between  Tacitus' 
picture  and  the  actual. 

Next  time — Woman's  Status  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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(Much  more  followed,  setting  forth  the  ancient  German 
woman's  house-rule,  as  symbolised  by  the  key — her 
multitudinous  duties,  her  rank,  her  clothing.) 

III.  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Lessons  on  Egypt  were  similar  to  that  reported  from 
the  Dresden  Orphanage  (Chapter  IV.). 

But  one  given  in  Altenburg  to  girls  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  on  the  social  world  of  the  Romans  immediately 
after  the  last  Punic  War,  is  worth  separate  reproduction. 
It  was  quick-moving,  very  frank  and  healthy  and 
wholesome. 

Keeping  the  thread  firmly  in  hand,  Herr  M.  neverthe- 
less allowed  the  discourse — question,  answer,  inference, 
brisk  conversational  narrative — to  proceed  with  such 
lively  rapidity  that  one  was  oblivious  of  all  thought  of 
method  and  lived  only  in  the  subject :  till  the  end  came 
and  then  with  the  order:  "  Note-books  out!  Quite 
shortly  note  down  what  you  have  had,"  he  went  on  to 
draw  out  from  the  girls  heading  after  heading  in  quick 
order,  with  the  following  result  :  — 

Roman  Society  immediately  after  the  Punic  War. 
i.     Rome  a  World-Power. 

(a)  Causes. 

(b)  Spread. 

(c)  Results  of   empire  (Weltmacht)  on   Rome 

and  on  the  Provinces. 

Brief  explanatory  notes  supplemented  this. 

The  gist  of  the  lesson  was  as  follows  :  — 

Description  of  Rome's  empire,  direct  and  indirect,  and 
observation  on  the  suddenness  of  its  growth. 

Honour  to  the  powerful  qualities  which  had  brought 
the  Romans  to  this  height  of  power :  high  spirit, 
bravery,  efficiency  and  something  higher — virtue,  and 
great  simplicity.  (This  we  learn  from  one  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  moral  decline.) 
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But  notice  of  the  change  which  came  with  power  of 
rule. 

How  infinite  greed — ambition — violence — began  to 
characterise  the  Romans.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
thoroughly  just — but  now,  consider  their  treacherous 
treatment  of  Carthage,  the  breaking  of  their  oath  :  and 
the  state  of  the  army  before  Carthage  :  there  was  no  order 
nor  discipline. 

The  old  noble  Romans  looked  back  to  the  past — Cato 
impersonates  them —  and  seeking  whence  the  poison 
came,  set  their  face  against  all  that  was  Greek  :  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age  were  immorality 
and  godlessness  ....  for  they  had  turned  away  from 
religion,  and  the  rest  came  of  itself.  .  .  .  Socrates  had 
fought  the  new  tendencies — which  came  from  Persia  to 
Greece,  Greece  to  Rome. 

How  was  Rome  to  keep  her  empire  together  ?  Her 
provincial  governors,  ruling  in  the  name  of  the  "  Senatus 
Populusque  Romanus  " — gained  an  evil  name — made 
utter  misuse  of  their  power,  in  mad  endeavours  to  fill 
their  own  pockets.  Out  they  went,  and  little  was  heard 
of  them,  for  means  of  communication  were  slow  :  and 
back  they  came,  grown  prodigiously  rich  in  the  mean- 
time. .  .  . 

We  hear  of  Caesar's  splendid  public  games  before 
election,  his  debts,  his  provinces  and  his  wealthy  return. 
All  riches  came  to  Rome. 

As  a  rule,  they  governed  with  terrible  sternness  and 
unmitigated  unscrupulousness. 

Now,  the  rank  of  the  merchants  in  Rome  was  not 
high — they  were  but  knights —  the  remedy  was  simple — 
they  bribed  the  rulers  of  provinces. 

Everything  was  sold  at  the  highest  price  in  Rome. 
The  customs  too  were  matter  of  bargain — so  one  under- 
stands the  bad  odour  the  name  "  publican  "  had  in 
Palestine. 
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The  Provinces  were  squeezed  like  sponges. 
(Revision.) 

In  adopting  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
took  over  good  as  well  as  evil — art,  science,  philosophy, 
music,  mathematics,  oratory. 

And  all  the  Romans  of  that  time  went  to  Greece  to 
study  in  the  universities.  In  the  families  of  the  upper 
classes  Greek  was  spoken. 

Even  Cato  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  Greek  slave  :  from 
whose  name  comes  our  name  for  educator,  '  pedagogue.' 

Luxury  spread.  The  luxury  of  the  table  was  more 
than  we  can  conceive.  Society  became  utterly 
effeminate.  .  .  . 

Fish  were  brought  specially  from  this  or  that  sea,  and 
kept  in  a  tank  of  the  sea-water.  Some  were  fed  with  the 
flesh  of  slaves.  Dainties  such  as  peacocks'  tongues  were 
eaten. 

Fruit  was  in  abundance — that  indeed  was  very  good — 
but  to  eat  it  with  the  peel  like  the  Germans — that  was  far 
too  common  ! 

Whole  trees  were  brought  in  to  table.  .  .  . 

Fine  wines  were  sought.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  something  good  in  all  this — it  furthered 
the  art  of  cookery  !  The  old  Germans  were  fearfully 
simple  in  their  tastes — absolutely  coarse.  It  did  the 
Germans  no  harm  that  their  tastes  should  be  refined  a 
little.  (This  humourously.)  Everything  in  the  world 
however  bad,  has  its  good  too. 

Our  fruit  names  show  what  the  Romans  did  in  this 
way.  .  .  . 

They  studied  fruit-growing.  Their  banquets  began 
with  the  egg  and  ended  with  an  apple — "  ab  ovo  usque 
ad  pomum." 

However,  luxury  was  rife.  And  among  the  women 
too.  Not  in  their  dress — that  was  simple  enough — but 
in  their  efforts  to  conceal  physicial  deficiencies. 

In  Pompeii,  among  the  ruins,  rouge-pots  have  been 
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found  .  .  .  false  teeth  were  known  already — and  false 
hair. 

The  women  slept  at  night  in  masks  to  preserve  their 
complexion — put  paste  on  their  face  at  night,  and  then 
had  it  carefully  taken  off  in  the  morning — their  faces  were 
a  fearsome  sight  then  !  So  it  is  no  use  to  say  in  con- 
demnation of  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  present  day, 
'  Formerly  there  were  no  such  things  !  " 

There  were  such  things,  and  it  was  much  worse  too  !  .  .  . 

So  this  Persian  corruption  passed  from  them  to  the 
Greeks,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  and  made  itself 
worse  among  the  latter  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Tremendous  gulfs  arose  between  the  different  orders 
of  society — nobiles — equites — the  senatorial  and  the 
monied  nobility. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  know  what  one  wants  to  do,  admittedly  an  essential 
for  any  great  work,  is  no  easier  of  attainment  than  are 
most  other  obviously  desirable  things. 

What  especially  strikes  a  visitor  to  Germany  is  that 
the  Germans  really  do  know  what  they  want,  and  that 
they  usually  enquire,  further,  into  the  reasons  why  they 
want  it.  They  endeavour  to  do  this  thoroughly  before 
embarking  on  the  equally  necessary  question  of  how 
they  can  best  obtain  it. 

To  receive  the  impression  that  that  which  is  always 
true  of  the  best  thinkers  is  true  also  of  the  whole  class  of 
educators,  would  perhaps  be  impossible  but  for  the 
German  system  of  specially  training  all  men  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  whether  it  be  teaching,  or  acting  as 
domestic  servant,  or  taking  part  in  local  government,  or 
planning  a  new  suburb. 

The  Germans  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  chance, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  education. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  rarely  any  effort  to  fetter  the 
teacher  with  cramping  restriction  as  to  method.  "  The 
teacher  is  the  method."  But  lest  his  mind  should  not  be 
broad  enough  to  embrace,  on  its  own  initiative,  a  com- 
prehensive aim  combined  with  right  insight  into  means, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  expressed  for  him  in  black 
and  white,  idealistically,  outspokenly ;  not  with  intention 
of  serving  up  a  cut-and-dried  sufficiency— 

;'  Denn  was  man  schwarz  auf  weiss  besitzt 
Kann  man  getrost  nach  Hause  tragen  >! 
but  rather  of  leaving  him  no  doubt  as  to  his  opportuni- 
ties;    not   trusting,    therefore,    solely    to    the    teacher's 
training,  though  this  last  is  a  sine  qua  non  :    but  appeal- 
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PATRIOTIC  AIMS 


ing  as  much  to  his  humanity  as  to  his  pedagogy.     This 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools. 

What  is,  for  a  German,  the  aim  of  history  teaching  ? 

In  general,  it  appears  to  be  the  cultivation  of 
patriotism,  and  therewith  of  right  comprehension  of 
present-day  needs. 

In  Prussia  this  is  understood,  not  unnaturally,  in  an 
anti-socialistic  sense.  Germany  is,  in  her  keenly-felt 
nationality,  not  yet  a  century  old  :  and  her  very  youth 
and  exuberance  of  aspiration,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  found  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  result  in  an  out- 
spoken patriotism,  an  almost  fierce  attempt  to  stifle  at 
their  birth  those  elements  of  disunion  which  threaten  the 
whole  structure.  The  discontent  of  the  social  democrat, 
inexplicable  to  the  casual  visitor  in  a  country  so  free  from 
unhealthy  conditions  and  so  well  organised  as  Germany, 
is  explained  by  the  Germans  themselves  as  the  outcome 
of  the  besetting  sin  of  the  nation — disunion.  "  Discon- 
tent is  in  our  blood,"  they  say.  "  Our  idealism  stands 
in  its  own  light.  We  lack  patriotism.  We  always  think 
that  other  people  do  things  better  than  ourselves." 

A  visitor  would  otherwise  get  the  impression  that  the 
Germans  are  most  emphatically,  even  aggressively 
patriotic;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  a  tendency  towards 
an  "  iibertriebenen  Patriotismus  "  which  some  educa- 
tionists condemn.  But  such  efforts  as  are  made  in 
the  schools  are  produced  by  a  consciousness  of  national 
danger.  In  any  lesson  on  a  defeat  of  the  Germans,  this 
reason  for  it  is  given  :  "  Die  Deutschen  waren  nicht 
einig."  Even  in  a  Herbartian  history-book,  the  same 
moral  is  drawn  from  episode  after  episode  :  "  Einigkeit 
macht  stark." 

The  Herbartians  refuse  to  prepare  a  child  for  any  but 
"  the  ideal  community,"  whatever  that  may  prove  to  be 
in  Germany  :  and  they  put  in  the  foreground  what  every 
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German  acknowledges  as  main  general  aim,  the  training 
of  character. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  clear,  high  goal  of  good 
citizenship,  interpreted  according  to  human  and  national 
ideals. 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  are  very  definite  in  their 
desires.  Otherwise  they  would  not  issue  one  history- 
book  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  one  for  Lutherans, 
another  for  Catholics. 

Neither,  however,  would  they  search  out  and  definitely 
state  their  aim  for  each  different  subject  of  study  in  their 
schools.  Nor  would  they  begin,  always,  by  searching 
out  the  reasons  of  things  :  reasons  not  abstract,  but  full 
of  life,  in  close  contact  with  humanity. 

In  their  history-teaching,  therefore,  given  the  aim,  the 
next  thing  is  to  turn  the  search-light  of  the  present  on 
the  past,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  from  its  earliest  known 
beginnings  the  progress  of  the  human  race;  letting  the 
light  fall  strongly  on  its  aspirations. 

The  Germans  are  convinced  that  their  children  are  best 
trained  to  good  citizenship  on  the  knowledge  won  from 
both  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  great  men  in  the 
past :  that  a  right  study  of  history  will  teach  them  their 
duty  in  the  present. 

This  study  must  be  through  the  medium  of  present- 
day  ideals  :  yet  gradually  the  historic  sense  must  be 
developed,  to  explain  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  in 
history. 

The  German  pedagogue,  by  virtue  perhaps  of  the 
influence  of  child-faces,  and  of  a  strong  national  faith 
combined  with  a  realisation  of  the  present,  is  for  all 
young  children  an  idealist :  the  worthier  in  this,  the 
broader  his  basis  of  facts. 

That  this  idealism  is  something  to  be  kept  within 
bounds  is  clear  from  the  outspoken  condemnation  by 
Fraulein  Helene  Lange  of  the  over-emotional  tendency  of 
the  teaching  in  some  girls'  schools.  She  declares  that  the 
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constant  appeal  to  the  emotional  side  of  a  girl's  nature 
results  in  an  overstrain  of  feeling,  which  shows  itself  in 
a  luxury  of  "  Schwarmerei  "  and  leads  the  girl  away 
from  the  interests  of  practical  life,  besides  making  deeper 
the  cleavage  between  the  mental  habits  of  the  sexes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  private,  I  did  not  notice 
this  in  public  higher  schools. 

We  in  England  are  not  now  in  much  danger  from  this 
extreme,  but  rather  from  the  opposite — from  the  calm, 
not  of  strongly-controlled  feeling,  but  of  unemotional 
indifference. 

The  effort  to  illumine  the  present  through  the  past 
involves  a  carefully-ordered  arrangement  of  the  scheme 
of  history,  and  an  effort  to  present  it  continuously, 
without  gaps. 

It  is  especially  in  elementary  schools  that  one  realises 
what  a  care  the  German  nation  has  for  all  sections  of  its 
people. 

The  history-teaching,  taken  at  its  best,  forms  a  complete 
whole,  is  enlivened  by  pictures,  made  living  by  social 
touches,  kept  in  place  by  the  map.  The  child  is  not 
worried  by  much  homework  (as  little  as  possible,  and  that 
little  easy,  is  the  maxim)  but  it  is  expected  both  to  grasp 
and  to  remember.  The  constant  re-narrations  during 
one  lesson  are  a  help  towards  the  revision  which  ushers 
in  the  next  .  This  system,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks, 
must  tend  to  strengthen  the  memory  and  give  fluency  of 
connected  speech. 

Of  course  in  the  elementary  school  one  must  not  expect 
the  same  average  breadth  of  culture  among  the  teachers 
as  in  the  girls'  higher  schools.  The  elementary  teacher 
may,  and  probably  does,  have  small  idea  of  European 
history  except  in  so  far  as  it  directly  affects  his  own 
country.  But  he  knows  the  development  of  German 
history  thoroughly,  and  as  a  rule  he  can  make  it 
extremely  interesting. 
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As  regards  higher  schools, — I  do  not  think  that  an 
English  High  School  girl  would  thrive  there;  but  I  do 
think  that  she  would  be  keenly  interested  in  her  lessons. 

Let  us  suppose  an  English  school-girl  to  have  traced 
the  civilisation  of  her  country  through  all  the  great  epochs 
of  influence  :  to  have  taken  history  not  scrappily,  a  late 
period  in  one  school,  an  early  period  in  another,  but  right 
through  from  its  source  to  the  broad  stream  of  the 
twentieth  century  :  to  have  vivid  pictures  in  her  mind 
of  the  social  life  of  her  forefathers  in  all  stages  from  early 
Teutonic  to,  at  last,  Imperial  and  humanitarian  times; 
to  know  the  worth  of  architecture  and  the  extent  of  her 
country's  treasures  and  how  they  grew;  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  great  master-periods  of  European  art  and 
thought ;  to  know  how  her  country  is  governed,  and  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  social  power  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Englishwomen. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  above  expresses,  I  think,  the 
ideal  of  history  teaching  in  higher  schools  for  girls  in 
Germany.  I  was  warned,  indeed,  that  the  scope  of  the 
Lehrplan  was  not  always  the  scope  of  actual  achievement. 
'  The  young  teacher  sets  out,"  said  one  of  my 
informants,  "  thinking  he  must  teach  everything — alles 
auf  Gottes  Erden — and  then,  as  a  natural  result,  modern 
times  come  far  too  short."  But  surely  that  is  the  same 
all  the  world  over. 

I  can  speak  of  the  fascinating  interest,  the  broad,  sunny 
culture,  of  lesson  after  lesson.  "  Over  our  heads,  truth 
and  nature,"  yet  with  living  human  thought  interpreting 
it.  Not  all  lessons  were  like  this — not  all  were  even 
interesting — but  the  best  of  them  were  things  to 
remember  ! 

Of  the  method  for  all  girls'  schools  enough  has  been 
said  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Everything  is  to  contribute  to  arouse  that  lively 
enthusiasm  which  Goethe  proclaimed  to  be  history's  best 
gift  to  man. 
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Maps  of  towns  and  surroudings,  home  museums, 
school  walks  and  school  journeys,  folk-songs  and  home 
legends,  source-books,  poems,  national  anniversaries,  all 
are  pressed  into  the  service.  And  the  last  w*ord  is  with 
the  teacher,  who  must  himself  feel  the  interest  which  he 
wishes  to  communicate,  and  share  personally  in  all 
national  aspirations. 

Careful  preparation  is  essential.  Professor  Rein's 
words  at  a  teachers'  criticism-conference  are  stamped  on 
my  memory  :  "  The  teacher  must  be  complete  master  of 
his  material." 

The  practical  and  ideal  grounds  for  the  correlation  of 
history  with  the  other  humanistic  subjects  are  recognised 
in  Germany.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  advisability  of 
letting  the  facts  of  history,  geography  and  literature  bear 
upon  and  illumine  one  another  :  of,  for  instance,  studying 
the  geography  of  Greece  before  or  with  its  history,  and 
of  not  passing  through  the  latter  without  regard  to  the 
development  of  its  literature  and  its  art. 

Purposed  correlation  right  through  the  Lehrplan 
however,  presents  practical  difficulties.  It  has  been 
achieved  in  a  few  Thuringian  schools,  and  was  among 
the  proposals  for  a  new  Lehrplan  for  Dresden.  It  has 
not,  I  think,  been  widely  adopted. 

The  difference  between  a  boy's  and  a  girl's  study  of 
history  consists — besides  the  difference  of  tone — in  the 
girl's  having  less  military  history,  more  notice  of  the 
life  and  work  of  wromen,  less  political,  more  social  history. 

It  is  this  last  which  has  charm.  Here,  indeed,  the 
girls  have  quite  the  best  of  it.  Of  this,  Herr  Dr. 
Liingen  of  Frankfurt  assured  me.  Boys  too,  he  said, 
would  be  interested  in  social  history  if  they  could  only 
get  it.  "  The  girls  forget  the  rest,"  he  said,  "  whatever 
you  do ; — but  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a  period — of 
Charles  the  Great,  or  of  the  Crusades,  or  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,— that  stays." 
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Is  there  not  in  all  this  much  suggestion  for  English 
teachers  ? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  be  quite  sure  of  is  that  we 
want  to  give  a  wholesome,  happy  dawn  of  life  to  all  little 
ones,  and  a  right  realisation  of  it  as  they  grow  older,— 
of  its  hopes  and  its  duties  and  its  happinesses.  And  here 
it  is  not  good  to  neglect  ways  and  means — pictures  and 
music  and  songs,  and  all  the  treasures  of  nature.  Nor 
is  it  helpful,  surely,  to  give  nothing  but  a  few  bright 
patches  of  colour  in  whatever  subject  we  may  teach.  Let 
us  aim  at  giving  them  wholes — broken  arcs,  it  is  true, 
they  are  bound  to  be,  yet  with  some  conception  of 
the  perfect  round.  Not  mere  periods  of  history,  but  a 
whole  of  history ;  not  mere  countries  and  continents,  but 
a  whole  of  geography.  The  whole  is  impossible.  A 
whole  is  necessary  to  the  mind — so  long  as  we  do  not  fall 
into  the  fatal  error  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  whole,  fixed, 
final  and  perfect. 

This  must  come  gradually,  however.  There  must  be 
no  compression,  no  thoughtless  inaccuracy,  no  baseless 
because  hurried  generalisation. 

As  to  what  generalisation  is  legitimate,  a  rather  diffi- 
cult question  arises.  Ought  history-teaching  to  be 
purely  objective?  Many  Germans  and  most  English 
would  answer,  I  think,  in  the  affirmative.  Yet  when, 
in  different  lessons,  I  heard  different  individuals  show 
exactly  opposite  aspects  of  history,  I  felt  with  the 
teacher  who  said  to  me,  ''No  history-teaching  can  be 
objective."  For  it  seemed  as  though,  in  the  effort  after 
it,  one  must  sacrifice  light  and  warmth  and  the  joy  of 
hero-worship. 

It  is  against  all  that  is  best  in  English  character  to 
make  golden  pictures  of  unadmirable  things;  but  it  is. 
for  historians  to  seek  deeper  until  that  admirable  kernel 
is  found  for  which  one  has  a  right  to  look  in  history. 
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Surely  all  we  can  do  is  to  choose  our  course,  worry 
out  our  own,  or  better,  a  greater  mind's  philosophy  of 
history,  and  then  present  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  can, 
truthfully.  We  can  still  try  faithfully  to  present  both 
sides.  We  can  avoid  being  blindly  patriotic.  Instead, 
we  can  be  patriotic  with  open  eyes  :  can  let  the  future 
generation  have  some  idea  of  England's  greatness — of 
that  wealth  of  achievement  and  of  possibility  which  may 
yet  make  the  nightmare  of  the  pessimist  flee  away  into 
the  mist  of  forgotten  things  :  which  may  overcome  the 
evils  of  the  present  as  of  the  past,  by  the  wholesome 
growth  of  an  awakened  community. 
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keenly  intelligent  review." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  minute  observation  of  detail  .  .  .  characterises  the  whole  work." 

— Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
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(GARTSIDE  REPORT,  No.  3.) 

No.  IV.  ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  FRANK  FOSTER,  M.Sc.,  Gartside 
Scholar.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  ix.  106.  Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  22,  1906.) 

"  The  report  under  review  is  of  very  great  interest  to  those  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  branch  of  engineering  in  this  country,  many  of 
whom  will  have  to  relinquish  their  preconceived  notions  regarding 
American  methods,  if  Mr.  Foster's  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted." 

— Electrical  Review. 

"  The  book  altogether  is  very  readable,  and  one  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend to  all  interested  in  the  economics  of  engineering." 

— The  Practical  Engineer. 

"Mr.  Foster's  observation  of  facts  is  fresh  and  interesting  ....  the 
technical  side  of  his  report  exhibits  much  care." — Manchester  Guardian. 
"The  book  is  well  worth  reading." — Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 
"There  is  much  in  the  book  which  will  be  new  to  English  readers, 
even  to  those  who  have  studied  the  reports  of  the  Moseley  and  other 
recent  'commissions.'" — Belfast  News  Letter. 

No.    V.       THE     RATING     OF     LAND     VALUES.        By    J.     D. 

CHORLTON,  M.Sc.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  177.     3s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  23,  1907.) 

"A  timely  and  temperate  treatise  on  a  subject  of  growing  interest." 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  writer  is  learned,  intelligent,  progressive,  fair  and  lucid." 

— Progress. 

"The  facts  and  deductions  are  well  put." — Western  Mail. 

"  Chapters  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Commission  (minority  report) 
— '  Building  Land,'  '  The  Future  Increase  of  Land  Values,'  '  The  Muni- 
cipal Bill,'  and  others  .  .  .  set  forth  with  clearness  and  detail  some  of 
the  many  interesting  and  difficult  subjects  in  connection  with  valuation, 
rates  and  rating." — Estates  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  has  made  a  contribution  to  this  interesting  controversy 
which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
subject." — Local  Government  Chronicle. 

"  The  arguments  for  and  against  this  proposed  reform  in  the  taxation 
of  land  have  never  been  more  fairly  and  freely  stated." 

— Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury. 

"  Mr.  Chorlton  deals  clearly  and  concisely  with  the  whole  subject  of 
xating  and  land  values." — The  Standard. 
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"  The  impartiality  and  candour  of  Mr.  Chorlton's  method  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  his  book  will  repay  careful  study  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  question,  from  whatever  motive." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  The  first  half  of  this  book   deserves  to  become  a  classic 

is  one  of  the  best  books  on  a  practical  economic  question  that  has 
appeared  for  many  years.  It  is  not  only  scientifically  valuable,  but  so 
well  written  as  to  be  interesting  to  a  novice  on  the  subject." — The  Nation 

"This  thoughtful  and  judicially  expressed  treatise." 

— Manchester  City  News. 

"A  very  businesslike  and  serviceable  collection  of  essays  and  notes  on 
this  intricate  question." — Manchester  Guardian. 

(GARTSIDE  REPORT,  No.  4.) 

No.  VI.  DYEING  IN  GERMANY  AND  AMERICA.  By  SYDNEY 
H.  HIGGINS,  M.Sc.,  Gartside  Scholar.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xiii.  112. 
Is.  net.  (Publication  No.  24,  1907.) 

"  The  book  will  .  .  .  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  technical  litera- 
ture of  this  country." — Tribune. 

"  The  work  is  one  which  ....  should  receive  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  a  general  view  of  the  German  and  American  dyeing  in- 
dustries."— Textile  Manufacturer. 

"A  perusal  of  the  work  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  much  useful 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Gartside  scholars,  which  will  give  these  young 
men  an  excellent  insight  into  the  working  conditions  of  various 
industries." — Textile  Recorder. 

No.  VII.      THE    HOUSING     PROBLEM     IN     ENGLAND.      By 

ERNEST  RITSON  DEWSNUP,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Railway  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  vii.  327.     5s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  25,  1907.) 

"  Mr.  Dewsnup's  book  is  most  valuable  as  it  provides  all  essential  in- 
formation on  the  subject." — Standard. 

"All  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question,  no  matter  what  their 
economic  predilections,  may  ponder  with  advantage  Professor  Dewsnup's 
pages." — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  study  brings  together  so  weighty  an  array  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  it  cannot  but  prove  instructive  and  suggestive  to  all  classes 
of  economists  interested  in  its  subject." — Scotsman. 

"  Professor  Dewsnup's  view  of  the  whole  problem  was  stated  in  1903, 
in  a  form  which  won  the  Warburton  Essay  Prize  at  the  Manchester 
University.  Now  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  his  valuable  work  has 
taken  permanent  form." — Westminster  Gazette. 

(GARTSIDE  REPORT,  No.  5.) 

No.  VIII.  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE.  By  DOUGLAS 
KNOOP  M.A.  Price  Is.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  30,  1907.) 
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No.  I.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND  &  ELSEWHERE: 

Their  place  in  the  Educational  System  of  an  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial State.  By  MICHAEL  E.  SADLER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Administration  of  Education.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxvi 
779.  8s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  29,  1907). 

This  work  is  largely  based  on  an  enquiry  made  by  past  and  present 
Students  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Chapters  on  Continuation  Schools  in  the  German 
Empire,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  France,  have  been  contributed 
by  other  writers. 

No.  II.  THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  RECORD.  No.  I.  Being 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Education  from  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  By  Professor  J.  J. 
FINDLAY.  Is.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  32,  1908.) 

HISTORICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  MEDIAEVAL  MANCHESTER  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  LANCASHIRE.  By  JAMES  TAIT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  History.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  211.  7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  3,  1904.) 

"  Patient  and  enlightened  scholarship  and  a  sense  of  style  and  pro- 
portion have  enabled  the  writer  to  produce  a  work  at  once  solid  and 
readable." — English  Historical  Review. 

"A  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  English  local  history,  not 
merely  because  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Manchester  and 
Lancashire,  but  also  because  it  displays  a  scientific  method  of  treatment 
which  is  rare  in  this  field  of  study  in  England." — Dr.  Gross  in  American 
Historical  Review. 

"  La  collection  ne  pouvait  debuter  plus  significativement  et  plus  heure- 
usement  que  par  un  ouvrage  d'histoire  du  Moyen  Age  du  a  M.  Tait,  car 
Tenseignement  medieviste  est  un  de  ceux  qui  font  le  plus  d'honneur  a 
la  jeune  Universite  de  Manchester,  et  c'est  a  M.  le  Professeur  Tait  qu'il 
faut  attribuer  une  bonne  part  de  ce  succes." — Revue  de  Synthese 
hittorique. 

"  The  two  essays  are  models  of  their  kind." — Manchester  Guardian. 

No.  II.  INITIA  OPERUM  LATINORUM  QUAE  SAECULIS  XIII,, 
XIV.,  XV.  ATTRIBUUNTUR.  By  A.  G.  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
in  Palaeography.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xiii.  273  (interleaved).  15s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  5,  1904.) 

"Whoever  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  Mediaeval 
miscellany  in  manuscript  must  often  have  been  annoyed  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  blank  space  where  the  title  of  the  treatise  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Little 
has  therefore  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  such  persons  by  making  public 
a  collection  of  some  6,000  iricipits,  which  he  arranged  in  the  first  instance 
for  his  private  use,  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  Franciscan  MSS." — 
English  Historical  Review. 
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No.  III.  THE  OLD  COLONIAL  SYSTEM.  By  GERALD  BERKELEY 
HERTZ,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Lecturer  in  Constitutional  Law.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  xi.  232.  5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  7,  1905.) 

"  Mr.  Hertz  gives  us  an  elaborate  historical  study  of  the  old  colonial 

system,  which  disappeared  with  the  American  Revolution He 

shows  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  contemporary  literature,  and  his  book 
may  claim  to  be  a  true  history  of  popular  opinion." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Hertz's  book  is  one  which  no  student  of  imperial  developments 
can  neglect.  It  is  lucid,  fair,  thorough,  and  convincing." 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Hertz's  '  Old  Colonial  System '  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
contemporary  documents,  with  the  result  that  several  points  of  no  small 
importance  are  put  in  a  new  light  ....  it  is  careful,  honest  work  .... 
The  story  which  he  tells  has  its  lesson  for  us." — The  Times. 

"  Both  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  academic  mind  will  get  benefit  from 
this  well-informed  and  well- written  book." — Scotsman. 

No.  IV.  STUDIES  OF  ROMAN  IMPERIALISM.  By  W.  T. 
ARNOLD,  M.A.  Edited  by  EDWARD  FIDDES,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Ancient  History,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY 
WARD  and  C.  E.  MONTAGUE.  With  a  Photogravure  of  W.  T. 
Arnold.  Demy  8vo,  400  pp.  7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  16,  1906. 

"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  used  all  her  delicate  and  subtle  art  to 
draw  a  picture  of  her  beloved  brother ;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Montague's 
account  of  his  middle  life  is  also  remarkable  for  its  literary  excel- 
lence. " — A  thenteum. 

"  The  memoir tenderly  and  skilfully  written  by  the  '  sister 

and  friend,'  tells  a  story,  which  well  deserved  to  be  told,  of  a  life  rich 
in  aspirations,  interests,  and  friendships,  and  not  without  its  measure  of 
actual  achievement." — Tribune. 

"  This  geographical  sense  and  his  feeling  for  politics  give  colour  to  all 
he  wrote." — Times. 

"Anyone  who  desires  a  general  account  of  the  Empire  under  Augustus 
which  is  freshly  and  clearly  written  and  based  on  wide  reading  will  find 
it  here." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  sympathetic  tribute  which  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  pays  to  her  brother,  or  the  analysis  of  his  work  and 
method  by  his  colleague  Mr.  Montague.  The  two  together  have  more 
stuff  in  them  than  many  big  books  of  recent  biography." 

—  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Memoir  may  be  had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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No.  V,  CANON  P1ETRO  CASOLA'S  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
JERUSALEM  IN  THE  YEAR  1494.  By  M.  M.  NEWETT, 
B.A.,  formerly  Jones  Fellow.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  427.  7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  26,  1907.) 

"Thoroughness  is  characteristic  of  introduction,  the  copious  notes, 
appendix  and  index.  .  .  .  Miss  Newett's  translation  is  spirited  and  in- 
teresting. .  .  ." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  Casola's  narrative  richly  deserved  the  honours  of  print  and  transla- 
tion. The  book  is  a  credit  to  its  editor  and  to  the  historical  school  of 
Manchester  University." — Morning  Leader. 

"  His  narrative  is  at  once  simple  and  dignified  in  style,  convincing  and 
interesting  in  its  pictures  of  the  conditions  governing  travel  by  sea  and 
land  four  centuries  ago." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  book  is  like  a  gallery  of  mediaeval  paintings,  full  of  movement 
and  colouring,  instinct  with  the  vitality  of  the  time." — Birmingham  Post. 

"  Miss  Newett's  introduction  is  a  contribution  of  considerable  value  to 
the  history  of  European  commerce." — Spectator. 

"  Forms  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  number  of  books  from  which  a 
knowledge  can  be  gained  of  the  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine." 

— Scotsman. 

"The  whole  volume  is  fascinating.  It  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
bygone  times,  abounds  in  curious  facts  and  recalls  quaint  and  pleasing 
ceremonies,  and  exhibits  the  ardent  pilgrim  of  the  past  in  his  true  light. 
Miss  Newett  is  alike  to  be  congratulated  on  her  translation,  her 
Introduction  (which  takes  up  a  third  of  the  volume),  and  her  notes." 

— Manchester  City  News. 

"  The  work  which  Miss  Margaret  Newett  has  probably  saved  from 
oblivion  is  as  intrinsically  interesting  as  it  should  prove  instructive  to 
the  student  of  history." — Daily  News. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  narratives  that  record  the  impressions  of 
a  pious  pilgrim." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  itineraries  is  that  now  trans- 
lated, an  important  feature  of  it  being  its  full  description  of  the  city  of 
Venice."— T he  Time? 

No.  VI.  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  and  JAMES  TAIT,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xv.  557. 
6s.  net.  Reissue  of  the  Edition  of  1902  with  Index  and  New  Preface 

(Publication  No.  27,  1907.) 

"Diese  zwanzig  chronologisch  geordneten  Aufsatze  heissen  in  der 
Vorrede  der  Herausgeber  Festchrift,  behandeln  zur  Half te  ausser-englische 
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Themata,  benutzen  reichlich  festlandische  Literatur  und  verraten  iiberall 
neben  weiten  Ausblicken  eine  methodische  Schulung  die  der  dortigen 
Facultat  hohe  Ehre  inacht."  Professor  Liebermann  in  Deutsche 
Literatur zeitu  ng , 

"  Imperial  history,  local  history,  ecclesiastical  history,  economic  history 
and  the  methods  of  historical  teaching — all  these  are  in  one  way  or  another 
touched  upon  by  scholars  who  have  collaborated  in  this  volume.  Men 
and  women  alike  have  devoted  their  time  and  pains  to  working  out 
problems  of  importance  and  often  of  no  slight  difficulty.  The  result  is 
one  of  which  the  university  and  city  may  be  justly  proud."  The  late 
Professor  York  Powell  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

"Esso  contiene  venti  lavori  storici  dettati,  quattro  da  professori  e  sedici 
da  licenziati  del  Collegio,  e  sono  tutto  scritti  appositamente  e  condotti 
secondo  le  piii  rigorose  norme  della  critica  e  su  document!. "  R.  Predelli 
in  Nuovo  Archivio  Veneto. 

"La  variete  des  sujets  et  I'erudition  avec  laquelle  ils  sont  traites  font 
grand  honneur  a  lamaniere  dont  1'histoire  est  enseigne  a  Owens  College." 
Revue  Historique. 

"No  one  who  reads  these  essays  will  do  so  without  acknowledging  their 
ability,  both  in  originality  and  research.  They  deal  with  historic 
subjects  from  the  beginnings  of  Ctesar-worship  to  the  detention  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  they  deal  with  them  in  a  thoroughgoing 
fashion."  Guardian. 

"Par  nature,  c'esc  un  recueil  savant,  qui  temoigne  du  respect  et  de 
I'emulation  que  sait  exercer  pour  les  etudes  historiques  la  jeune  et  dejk 
celebre  universite."  Revue  d'histoire  ecclesiastique  (Louvain). 

"  All  these  essays  reach  a  high  level ;  they  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of 
most  of  our  present  historical  writing,  which  consists  of  serving  up  a  hash 
of  what  other  historians  have  written  flavoured  with  an  original  spice  of 

error They  are  all  based  on  original  research  and  written  by 

specialists."     Professor  A.  F.  Pollard  in  the  English  Historical  Review. 

"Sie  bilden  einen  schoneri  Beweis  fur  die  rationelle  Art,  mit  der  dort 
dieses  Studium  betrieben  wird."  Professor  O.  Weber  in  Historische 
Zeitschrift. 

The  Index  can  be  purchased  separately    price  6d. 
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No.  I.  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  WORK  OF  THE 
HONORARY  MEDICAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

From  its  foundation  in  1752  to  1830,  when  it  became  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  By  EDWARD  MANSFIELD  BROCKBANK,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
Crown  4to.  (illustrated).  Pp.  vii.  311.  15s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  1,  1904.) 

"  Dr.  Brockbank's  is  a  book  of  varied  interest.  It  also  deserves  a 
welcome  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  '  Publications  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.'  " — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  We  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  local  Medical  Literature." 

— Daily  Dispatch. 

No.  II.      PRACTICAL  PRESCRIBING  AND   DISPENSING.     For 

Medical  Students.  By  WILLIAM  KIRKBY,  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Pharmacognosy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo, 
220  pp.  5s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  2,  1904,  Second  edition,  1906.) 

"The  whole  of  the  matter  bears  the  impress  of  that  technical  skill 
and  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Kirkby's  name  must  invariably  be 
associated,  and  the  book  must  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
recent  additions  to  the  working  library  of  prescribers  and  dispensers." 

— Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

"  Thoroughly  practical  text-books  on  the  subject  are  so  rare,  that  we 
welcome  with  pleasure  Mr.  William  Kirkby's  '  Practical  Prescribing  and 
Dispensing.'  The  book  is  written  by  a  pharmacist  expressly  for  medical 
students,  and  the  author  has  been  most  happy  in  conceiving  its  scope 
and  arrangement." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  The  work  appears  to  be  peculiarly  free  from  blemishes  and  particularly 
full  in  practical  detail.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  skilled 
chemist,  and  an  expert  pharmacist,  and  who  knows  not  only  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  student  but  the  best  way  in  which  his  needs 
may  be  met." — Medical  Press. 

"  This  is  a  very  sensible  and  useful  manual." — The  Hospital. 
"  The  book  will  be  found  very  useful  to  any  students  during  a  course 
of  practical  dispensing." — St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal. 
"  The  book  is  a  model,  being  tutorial  from  beginning  to  end." 

— The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

No.  III.  HANDBOOK  OF  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  G.  A. 
WRIGHT,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Oxon.).  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Surgery,  and  C.  H.  PRESTON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Dental  Anatomy ;  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Victoria  Dental 
Hospital  of  Manchester.  Crown  8vo,  po.  ix.  205.  Second  edition. 
5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  6,  1905.) 
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"  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  students,  and  especially  to 
those  preparing  for  a  final  examination  in  surgery." — Hospital. 

"  Dr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Preston  have  produced  a  concise  and  very 
readable  little  handbook  of  surgical  applied  anatomy.  .  .  .  The  subject 
matter  of  the  book  is  well  arranged  and  the  marginal  notes  in  bold  type 
facilitate  reference  to  any  desired  point." — Lancet. 

No,  IV.  A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  OPERATIVE 
SURGERY  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  By  WILLIAM 
THORBURN,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  in  Operative 
Surgery.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  75.  2s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  11,  1906.) 

"  This  little  book  gives  the  junior  student  all  that  he  wants,  and  no- 
thing that  he  does  not  want.  Its  size  is  handy,  and  altogether  for  its 
purpose  it  is  excellent." — University  Review. 

"As  a  working  guide  it  is  excellent." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

No.  V.    A  HANDBOOK  OF  LEGAL  MEDICINE.     By  W.  SELLARS, 

M.D.     (London),    of    the    Middle    Temple    and    Northern    Circuit, 

Barrister-at-law.       With   Illustrations.       Crown   8vo,    pp.    vii.    233. 

7s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  14,  1906.) 

"This   is   quite   one   of   the   best  books   of   the  kind    we   have   come 

across." — Law  Times. 

No.  VI.  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  MUSEUM 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by  J. 
LORRAIN  SMITH,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Crown  4to,  1260  pp.  7s.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  15,  1906.) 

"The  catalogue  compares  very  favourably  with  others  of  a  similar 
character,  and,  apart  from  its  value  for  teaching  purposes  in  an  im- 
portant medical  school  such  as  that  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  it 
is  capable  of  being  of  great  assistance  to  others  as  a  work  of  reference." 

— Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  In  conclusion  we  need  only  say  that  Professor  Lorrain  Smith  has 
performed  the  most  essential  part  of  his  task — the  description  of  the 
specimens — excellently,  and  an  honourable  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
book  as  a  publication." — British  Mtdical  Journal. 

No.  VII.      HANDBOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF    THE    HEART.      By 
GRAHAM  STEELL,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P.,   Professor   of    Medicine,   and 
Physician     to    the     Manchester    Royal     Infirmary.      Crown   8vo, 
.  xii.  389,  11  plates  (5  in  colours),  and  100  illustrations  in  the  text, 
s.  6d.  net.  Publication  No.  20,  1906.) 


pp 
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"  It  more  truly  reflects  modern  ideas  of  heart  disease  than  any  book 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  may  be  heartily  recommended  to 
our  readers." — Treatment. 

"We  regard  this  volume  as  an  extremely  useful  guide  to  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  arid  consider  that  no  better  introduction  to  the 
subject  could  possibly  have  been  written." — Medical  Times  and  Hospital 
Gazette. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  SteelFs  book  as  giving  an  excellent 
and  thoroughly  practical  account  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — 
Edinburgh  Medical  Eeview. 

PHYSICAL  SERIES. 

No.  I,  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  MANCHESTER.  A  record  of  25  years'  work.  Demy  8vo, 
pp.  142,  10  Plates,  4  Plans.  5s.  net.  (Publication  No.  13,  1906.) 

This  volume  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  Physical, 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Electro-Chemistry  Laboratories  of  the 
Manchester  University,  also  a  complete  Biographical  and  Biblio- 
graphical Record  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  during  the  past  25  years. 

"  The  book  is  excellently  got  up,  and  contains  a  description  of  the 
department  of  physics  and  its  equipment,  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Professor  with  a  list  of  his  scientific  writings  and  a  well-executed 
portrait  and  a  record  of  the  career  of  students  and  others  who  have  passed 
through  Dr.  Schuster's  hands.  Alumni  of  Owens  will  welcome  the 
volume  as  an  interesting  link  with  their  alma  mater." — Glasgoiv  Herald. 
"This  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Manchester  University  also  contains  several  illustrations,  and  forms  the 
first  of  the  "physical  series"  of  the  publications  of  the  University  of 
Manchester." — The  Times 

"A  record  of  achievement  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed" — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

"  It  is  a  memorial  of  which  any  man  would  be  justly  proud,  and  the 
University  of  which  he  is  both  an  alumnus  and  a  professor  may  well 
share  that  pride," — Manchester  Gaurdian. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERIES. 

No.  I.  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by 
A.  SHERIDAN  DELEPINE,  M.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Procter  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  Crown  4to.  pp.  iv.  451.  £1.  Is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  12,  1906.) 
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"The  University  of  Manchester  has  taken  the  important  and  highly 
commendable  step  of  commencing  the  publication  of  the  archives  of  its 
Public  Health  Laboratory,  and  has  issued,  under  the  able  and  judicious 
editorship  of  Professor  Sheridan  Delepine,  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
that  promises  to  be  of  no  small  interest  and  value  alike  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession  and  to  those  of  the  laity.  .  .  .  Original  communica- 
tions bearing  upon  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  the  districts  sur- 
rounding Manchester,  or  dealing  with  food-  and  water-supplies,  air. 
disposal  of  refuse,  sterilisation  and  disinfection  and  kindred  subjects, 
will  be  published  in  future  volumes;  and  it  is  manifest  that  these,  a> 
they  successively  appear,  will  form  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  trust- 
worthy information  upon  subjects  which  are  not  only  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  profession  but  of  supreme  importance  to  the  public." — 

The  Lancet. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  these  volumes  accumulate  they  will  form 
one  of  the  most  important  works  of  reference  on  questions  of  public 
health,  and  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  public 
authority." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  volume  ....  speaks  well  for  the  activity  of  investigation  in 
Manchester." — Lancet. 

THEOLOGICAL    SERIES. 

No.  I.  INAUGURAL  LECTURES  delivered  during  the  Session 
1904-5,  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
viz.  : — 

Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  B.D.  ;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hogg,  M.A.;  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.  ;  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  A.  Gordon,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  L.  Hasse,  B.D.  ;  Rev. 
Canon  E.  L.  HICKS,  M.A.  ;  Rev,  H.  D.  Lockett,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  R. 
Mackintosh,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  T.  Marshall,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Moulton, 
D.Litt. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  PEAKE,  B.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xi.  296.     7s.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  9, 1905.) 

"  The  lectures,  while  scholarly,  are  at  the  same  time  popular,  and  will 
be  found  interesting  and  instructive  by  those  who  are  not  theologians. 
.  .  .  The  entire  series  is  excellent,  and  the  volume  deserves  a  wide 
circulation. " — Scotsman. 

"  This  is  a  very  welcome  volume  .  .  .  All  these  lectures  were  delivered 
to  popular  audiences,  yet  they  are  far  from  superficial,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  busy  pastors  and  teachers." — Christian  World. 

"We  welcome  the  volume  as  a  most  auspicious  sign  of  the  times." 

— Spectator. 
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"The  lectures  themselves  give  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  present 
position  of  Theological  research.  .  .  .  They  are,  of  course,  not  addressed 
to  experts,  but  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  their  more  or  less  popular  form." — Examiner. 

"  The  whole  volume  forms  a  very  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Theological  learning." — Record. 

"  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  the  appearance  of  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  singularly  significant.  .  .  .  But  it  is  impossible 
in  a  brief  review  to  indicate  all  the  treasures  of  this  rich  volume,  to 
read  which  carefully  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  varied  wealth  of  modern 
Biblical  scholarship." — Baptist. 

"This  volume  is  of  the  most  exceptional  value  and  interest." 

— Expository  Times. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  more  than  common  interest." 

— Ifei'iew  of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

"  The  writers  of  these  lectures  do  not  attempt  to  offer  more  than 
samples  of  their  wares  :  but  what  is  given  is  good,  and  it  may  be  seen 
that  theology  without  tests  is  destitute  neither  of  scientific  value  nor  of 
human  interests." — Athenaum. 

LECTURES. 

No.  I.    GARDEN  CITIES  (Warburton  Lecture).     By  RALPH  NEVILLE, 
K.C.     6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  1,  1905.) 

No.  II.  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  STATE  (A  Lecture). 
By  Sir  FELIX  SCHUSTER.  6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  2,  1905.) 

No,  III.  BEARING  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  By  Sir  THOMAS 
BARCLAY.  6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  3,  1906.) 

No.  IV.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF 
THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  (A  Lecture).  By  JAMES  HOPE 
MOULTON,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  6d.  net.  (Lecture  No.  4,  1906.) 

No.  V.  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL:  ITS  POWERS 
AND  ITS  WORK  (A  Lecture).  By  DONALD  MACALISTER,  M.A.. 
M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  6d  net. 

(Lecture  No.  5,  1906.) 

No.  VI.  THE  CONTRASTS  IN  DANTE  (A  Lecture).  By  the  Hon. 
WILLIAM  WARREN  VERNON,  M.A.  6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  6,  1906.) 

No.  VII.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  OR 
BEAUTY  (A  Lecture).  By  Sir  ROBERT  HUNTER.  6d.  net. 

(Lecture  No.  7,  1907.) 
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CALENDAR     OF    THE     VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY     OF    MAN- 
CHESTER.     Session  1904-5.     Demy  8vo,  1100  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  17.) 

CALENDAR    OF    THE    VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    OF     MAN- 
CHESTER.    Session  1905-6.     Demy  8vo,  1200  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  18.) 

CALENDAR     OF     THE    VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    OF    MAN 
CHESTER.     Session  1906-7.     Derny  8vo,  1300  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication  No.  19.') 

CALENDAR    OF     THE    VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY     OF    MAN- 
CHESTER.     Session  1907-8.     Demy  8vo,  1400  pp.     3s.  net. 

(Publication   No.   28.) 


The  following  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  shortly  :— 

Celtic  Series.      No.    I. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  WELSH,  By  the  late  Prof. 
J.  STRACHAN,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo. 

This  work  will  comprise  a  Grammar  of  Early  Welsh  with  special 
reference  to  Middle-\V  elsh  prose.  To  the  grammar  will  be  added 
selected  passages  from  Early  Welsh  texts  in  prose  and  verse,  together 
with  notes  and  a  vocabulary.  [In  the  Press. 

A  GLOSSARY  TO  THE  BLACK  BOOK  OF  CHIRK  MANU- 
SCRIPT OF  THE  WELSH  LAWS.  By  TIMOTHY  LEWIS,  B.A. 
Demy  8vo. 

This  will  include  the  oldest  copy  of  a  complete  glossary  to  the  "  Laws 
of  Howel  Dda,"  contained  in  the  "  Black  Book  of  Chirk,"  and  will  be 
based  on  the  photographic  facsimile  of  that  manuscript  which  is  about  to 
be  published  by  Dr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  in  his  collection  of  Welsh 
texts.  [In  Preparation. 

Educational  Series. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH 
AND  CENTRAL  GERMANY.  A  Report  by  E,  DODGE,  M.A. 

[In  the  Press. 
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HANES  GRUFFYDD  AP  CYNAN.  The  Welsh  text  with  translation, 
introduction,  and  notes  by  ARTHUR  JONES,  M.A.,  Jones  Fellow  in 
History.  Demy  Svo.  [In  Preparation. 

THE  CROMWELLIAN  CONQUEST  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF 
IRELAND.  By  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  M.A.,  formerly  Berkeley  Fellow. 
Demy  Svo. 

This  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of  unpublished  documents  relating 
to  the  History  of  Ireland  from  1651  to  1659,  arranged,  modernized,  and 
edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  etc.,  by  Mr.  DUNLOP. 

[In  Preparation. 
Medical  Series, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  By  W.  MILLIGAN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Nasal  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary.  [In  Preparatio 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  By  C.  E.  GLASCOTT,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmology,  and  A.  HILL  GRIFFITH,  M.D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.  [In  Preparation. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES.  By  JUDSON  S.  BURY.  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Neurology  and  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary.  [In  Preparation 


The  following  works,  though  not  technically  Publications  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  are  also  issued  from  the  University 
Press  :— 

MELANDRA  CASTLE,  being  the  Report  of  the  Manchester  and 
District  Branch  of  the  Classical  Association  for  1905.  Edited  by 
R.  S.  CONWAY,  Litt.D.  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  L.  HICKS,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  5s.  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH  (Vol.  i.,  First  and  Second 
Conferences).  Demy  Svo,  260  pp.  and  plate.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH  (Unpointed  Text).     6d.  net. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  RUDENS  OF  PLAUTUS,  with  a  Translation 
into  English  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  S.  CONWAY,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University.  6d.  net. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By  H. 
L.  WITHERS.  Edited  by  J.  H.  FOWLER.  Crown  8vo,  270  pp. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

"An  interesting  memorial  of  a  teacher  who  was  a  real  enthusiast  for 
education." — The  Times.. 

"We  can  cordially  commend  this  little  book  to  the  somewhat  limited 
but  slowly  widening  circle  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  educational 
principles  and  organization." — The  Guardian. 

A  TARDINESS  IN  NATURE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By  MARY 
CHRISTIE.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Note  and  Memoir,  by  MAUD 
WITHERS.  Crown  8vo,  331  pp.  3s.  net. 

"The  essays  upon  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  in 
this  volume  could  scarcely  be  bettered." — The  Guardian. 

"  The  life-story  of  a  quite  remarkable  woman — of  a  woman  who  used 
her  gifts  always  to  the  furthering  of  all  that  is  sweetest  and  noblest  in 
life."—  Tribune. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISMS.  By  ARTHUR  JOHNSTONE.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  HENRY  REECE  and  OLIVER  ELTOX.  Crown  8vo, 
225  pp.  5s.  net. 

"Without  the  smallest  affectation  or  laboured  attempts  at  smartness, 
Mr,  Johnstone  contrived  always  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  his  opinions  in  a  form  which 
could  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  non-musical  reader." — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Everyone  who  welcomes  guidance  as  to  what  is  best  in  music, 
everyone  who  watches  with  some  degree  of  fascination  the  power  of 
analysis,  everyone  who  reads  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  English,  as  it 
may  be  written  by  a  master  of  the  craft,  should  read  this  book." — 
The  Musical  World. 

MANCHESTER  BOYS.  By  C.  E.  B.  RUSSELL.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  T.  CAMPAGNAC.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"Mr.  Charles  E.  B.  Russell  has  written  a  most  interesting  and 
thought-compelling  book  on  a  subject  of  almost  vital  importance. "- 
Yorkshire  Post. 

"Altogether  it  is  an  inspiring  book." — Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury. 
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